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THE MARCH OF PHILOSOPHY 
OF HISTORY AND 
ITS CRUCIAL PROBLEM TODAY 


HE IDEA of the unity and homogeneity of mankind has not 

come to us as the natural product of a long and gradual experi- 
ence and as a result of widening horizons and multifarious fate which 
granted to man a better acquaintance with his kind. If theoretically 
such extended experience seems to result inevitably in the conception 
of humanity as a whole, reality flatly belies this expectation. It is 
likewise inadmissible to look at the idea of the unity of mankind as an 
innate idea, a universal and imperishable possession of the human 
mind. True, in their cosmogonic myths all peoples speak of the creation 
or origination of man, but what they mean, and quite naturally are 
interested in, is the ancestry of their own tribe. 

A product of religion and philosophy, the concept of the unity of 
mankind descended from the loftier regions of ideas. Such an idea 
must itself possess the characteristics of unity and uniqueness in order 
to impart them to mankind. Three times and in three different original 
patterns did the idea take shape: twice in the form of religion, once as 
a philosophical thought — the religious expression belonging to Asia, 
the secular one to Europe. The Judaeo-Christian creed — in Judaism 
at least since prophetic times, in Christianity with its birth — the idea 
of the one God, is mirrored in the idea of one mankind, this latter 
being created in God’s image, distinct from angels and animals in 
nature and in the goal assigned to it. In Persian Zoroastrianism man- 
kind is summoned by Ahura Mazdas to assist him in the eschatological 
fight against the forces of Evil, and in the common battle the hosts of 
man are led by the Persian king — this ethico-religious function being 
in fact the supreme legitimation of his sovereignty. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, divested the unifying principle of its religious character ; 
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they discovered the Nous, the faculty of pure reason, as separated from 
an intellect based on sense-perception, and made it the distinct pre- 
rogative of man. Particular emphasis deserves to be laid on the fact 
that the idea of the unity of mankind originated in one geographical 
sphere, namely, in southeastern Europe, in the Near East and the 
Middle East, i. e., the eastern part of the Mediterranean and the 
Iranian land bridge which connects the Mediterranean civilization 
with India and the Far East. This fact is all the more remarkable as 
the sources from which the idea sprang and the forms it assumed 
differ so fundamentally as to exclude mutual influence. Christianity 
as well as Zoroastrianism conceive of mankind as a community of 
salvation, whereas the Judaic conception is one of a community of 
faith, both opposed to the Greek mind which raises mankind to a 
community of pure reason capable of conceiving and beholding ideas. 
In India and China the idea of the unity of mankind has not been 
formulated and emphasized with the same clarity which particularly 
distinguishes its enunciation in Christian faith and Greek philosophy. 
True, it is virtually contained in the salvation religions of India and in 
the Taoist metaphysics of China and her ethic philosophy, but we 
would look in vain for a distinct expression. India’s and China’s 
metaphysical conceptions made the formulation difficult and in some 
way superfluous. Their conception of the universe did not assign to 
man the unique place he held in the eyes of the Greek, the Judaeo- 
Christian, and the Zoroastrian world. In the infinite realm of exist- 
ence man is but one phenomenon with all the other beings around, 
below, and above him. 

Once the idea of the unity and homogeneity of mankind had de- 
scended from the realms of religion and philosophy it could not but 
be secularized. This evolution started at the dawn of the modern 
world with the political and social utopias outlining the conditions of 
a universal state and society, from Francis Bacon and Campanella to 
the ideologies of the French Revolution and their socialistic and com- 
munistic offspring. Last came scientific thought and the efforts of 
biology and anthropology to pronounce themselves with regard to the 
problem of mankind. There the species homo sapiens, while it is well 
determined insofar as all its members interbreed with each other but 
not with other species, constitutes with the varieties of the fossil man 
—the Neanderthal man, the homo Heidelbergensis and others — the 
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genus homo and merges with other more apelike forms into the family 
of the hominidae. As uncertain as the delimitation of his physical 
characteristics seems to be the mental nature of homo sapiens. Though 
it is now generally agreed that even the most primitive existing repre- 
sentatives of homo sapiens do not differ basically from the more 
gifted and advanced members with regard to their intellectual endow- 
ment, a unanimously recognized conclusion has yet to be reached 
whether there exists a sharp distinction between human mentality and 
animal psychoicyy, more particularly that of the anthropoids, and if 
so where the cifierence is to be found. 

In the realm of religion the idea of the unity of mankind manifests 
its greatest potency. From the spiritual realm through the philosophi- 
cal sphere down to purely theoretical scientific thought, the idea’s 
original connection with profound belief and will to realization has 
been gradually weakening and its inherent energy waning, until 
finally in scientific thought it becomes totally indifferent to realization. 

These conditions and their intricacies reflect upon historical science 
and the philosophy of history. It is in harmony with the origin of the 
idea of the unity of mankind that the first, and as far as the West is 
concerned, most influential philosophy of history is the sacred history 
of the Judaeo-Christian world. The idea of the chosen people does not 
prevent the Old Testament from displaying an objective and truly 
scientific interest — unique in the ancient world — in the racial com- 
position of mankind as then known, assigning, with astonishing ac- 
curacy, in its famous genealogy (Gen., chap. 10, and I Chron., chap. 
1), the various people to three great families named after the three 
sons of Noah; nor does it impair the veracity of the reported historical 
events, the realism of the descriptions, the psychological power and 
impressiveness of the personalities presented —all this irrespective 
of the fact that God deigns to talk only to men of Hebrew race and 
faith, and that the essence of world history consists of the dramatic 
intercourse between God and his rebellious people. Such is the all-too- 
human arsis of sacred history in which heaven and earth meet in an 
atmosphere of primitive naiveté and awe-inspiring grandeur. This pic- 
ture where sacred history is narrowed down to God's relation to one 
people cedes the place in prophetic times to a vision of eschatological 
dimensions. Yet the interest in the events of secular history is limited 
to the extent to which they possess an immediate bearing on the spir- 
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itual mission of Israel, the conversion of the people of the earth to one 
God as expressed in the prophecy of Isaia. 

This, then, is a true philosophy of history, permeating the history 
of mankind with a deep meaning and bestowing on it a supreme goal ; 
but it is as it were a philosophy of history without history since 
secular history is interpreted as sacred history. This is the very spirit 
which permeates Christian philosophy of history, with the momentous 
addition, however, that the historical appearance of the God-man as 
Saviour constitutes the terminus ad quem and a quo of history and 
confers upon the process of history quite another reality and stability. 
On the other hand, the incarnation of God, in emphasizing the prob- 
lems of the two natures, the spiritual and physical, tears the historical 
world asunder ; and henceforth the kingdom of heaven and the empire 
of Caesar — the Thebais, the realm of anchorets and saints on the one 
hand, and the secular state on the other — face each other as the two 
incompatible and unequal components of the historical process. Seen 
from the viewpoint of secular history, the sacred history of Chris- 
tianity amounts almost to the dissolution of history proper. In the Old 
Testament the people of Israel, this unit distinct by race, faith, and 
fate, is the backbone of world history as far as it exists. In the Chris 
tian faith — the political and national unity of Israel being dispersed 
its ethnic and national importance superseded by the predominance 
of the new Gospel —the concern of sacred history centers on the 
individual and the fulfillment of his spiritual goal. The historical 
process is thus deprived of its natural agents (peoples, states, civili- 
zations, or whatever be its subjects) and becomes the indifferent and 
in itself insignificant scene of the individual soul's struggle for sal- 
vation. 

Judged by the standard of secular history, sacred history, though 
truly universal, is one-sided and biased. It is the Greek genius, im- 
personated in Herodotus, whose disinterested and scientific curiosity 
in history opened the road to secular universal history. For Herodotus 
mankind was indeed one: he included in his history information about 
all branches of humanity irrespective of race and cultural level, and 
the limits of his study were dictated only by the limits of the world of 


his time. However, if his intellectual horizon knew of no limitation, 


yet the universality of his intuition lagged behind that of sacred history 
in one momentous point. In sacred history the way of mankind is alive 
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with the same definite and superior meaning which constitutes the 
essential unity of mankind. It is to the eternal credit of Herodotus 
that no national and racial prejudice impairs his historical view, yet 
the unity of mankind is naively accepted, not guaranteed by any funda- 
mental principle. The unity of Herodotus’ universal history is con- 
tingent. He takes the people as he finds them, and it is but the super- 
ficial unity of space and time which holds the parts together. His 
universality lies in the superior impartiality with which the members 
of the human family are dealt with, but no dominating idea makes of 
these parts a meaningful reality. 

Sacred history, the religious interpretation of history on the one 
hand, and historiography, the science of history, on the other hand, 
prepared the way for the modern philosophy of history. This evolu- 
tion, the supplanting of the sacred aspect of history by secular inter- 
pretation, could only take place within the frame of a general seculari- 
zation of the medieval world conception. However, the mind which 
reanimated the classic heritage had long ceased to be that of the classic 


Greek and Roman. Even those who turned away more or less openly 


from the orthodox life of the Church testified by their ideas to the 
truth of the deep and only seemingly paradoxical words of Barrés: 
“Je suis athée mais je suis Catholique.” (“I am an atheist but I am a 
Catholic.) Despite their ambition and effort to reanimate the light 
of classic paganism, they could not rid themselves of the Christian 
matrix, because Catholicism is not only a system of religion but an all- 
embracing civilization. When therefore the omnipotence of Catholic 
faith began to be questioned and undermined, the nonreligious body 
remained ; and it is this secularized body of Catholic civilization which 
is the solid fundament of the Renaissance movement, more important 
than the resumed Greek studies themselves. The medieval world 
conception had only to be divested of its religious background and 
core to give birth to a secular civilization in which the transformed 
legacy of classic antiquity came to the foreground. 

It is generally agreed that the new and decisive characteristic of the 
Rev: sance movement is the awakening interest in nature. True as 
this statement is, it contains only half the truth, for it ignores the fact 
tnat nature as experienced and conceived by the man of the Renais- 
sance differs substantially from the Greek experience and conception 
of nature. During the long and painful Christian revolution the West- 
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ern mind had lost the simple and immediate approach to nature as well 
as the belief in nature as a cosmos, a self-sufficient order of all natural 
phenomena. In the philosophy of the Renaissance, God became more 
and more identified with nature; in fact nature became God secular- 
ized. It is evident that the part of the equation which profits by this 
identification is nature alone. A genuine equalization of God and 
nature, whereby the deification of nature does not upset the harmoni- 
ous balance between God and nature, must always remain the privilege 
of a few exalted minds, and more a mystic experience than a philoso- 
phy. It is in Spinoza’s philosophy alone that deus sive natura did find 
the adequate philosophical expression. In the new world conception as 
a whole, the process of secularization could’ not but result in the 
debasement and disintegration of the medieval idea of God, which had 
to give up to nature some of its attributes fitting the new consum- 
mation. Thus, to mention only a few, the infinity of God was imparted 
to nature, conferring thereby on nature qualities entirely foreign to 
Greek conception. The perfection of God as reflected in his wisdom 
found its supreme expression in the eternal laws of world mechanics, 
particularly in the laws regulating the march of the astral bodies; 
furthermore the halo of sanctity detached itself from the Divine Being 
and enveloped the whole of nature with a mystical atmosphere for 
which the term pantheism is in many cases an inadequate expression. 

The Renaissance period was not and could not be a rebirth of Greek 
antiquity. It is in essence Christianity secularized in the face of an- 
tiquity, and with this latter as the no longer attainable ideal. Modern 
philosophy of history too, in its beginning, must be understood as the 
secularization of sacred history. For the soul and its struggle for sal- 
vation the philosophy of the Renaissance substitutes the mind and its 
desire for cultural progress and perfection. To the transformation of 
the immortal part of man corresponds the formation, in the deep 


humanistic sense, of the mind whose immortality may or may not be 
assumed. The religious ideal of the saint is replaced by the secular 
one of the uomo universale who realizes in himself as a creative micro- 
cosmos the potentialities of the mind. This is called civiltd, for which 


our word “civilization,” worn down by indifferent use and abuse, is 
but a poor and misleading substitute. Civiltd, therefore, is considered 
the meaning and goal of the historic process. Civilization is secularized 


salvation and signifies on its plane no less a liberation from the fetters 
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of barbarism than religion aims at deliverance from the powers of evil. 
Both the Middle Ages and the Renaissance are individualistic, con- 
sidering human personality the exponent of the supreme values and 
history the means whereby it may attain the ordained perfection. 
Being individualistic, they are inevitably aristocratic though each in 
its own right: the saints constitute the true nobility of the Church but 
only insofar as their humility makes of them kings in serving — servi 


servorum Dei — whereas the uomo universale is not only the paragon 
but also the creator of cultural values and the born ruler of mankind. 

There is, however, a pivotal point where the analogy between the 
medieval and the modern philosophy of history gives way to an open 


antagonism. This divergence concerns characteristically enough their 
respective relation to man as a political being. Medieval faith and 
thought, even when they were not induced by the authority of the 
Church Fathers, above all of St. Augustine, to look at political power 
and its embodiment, the state, as the incarnation of evil, could not but 
retain a reserved and suspicious attitude toward the state, ensuing 
from the fact that the state had to be conceived as the fatal fruit of 
the Fall. The state in Christian philosophy of history is at best one 
of the two swords—the secular power of the Emperor and the 
spiritual power of the Church — and one whose claim to equality with 
the Church has been fiercely contested by the popes. The secular idea 
of the human personality asks for a positive relation to the state. Not 
only is the political community frame and condition of civilized life, 
but the social and political existence itself constitutes an essential 
element without which the individual cannot fulfill his destination. If 
political life, far from being extraneous to the essence and goal of man, 
forms a part of his secular civilization, then state and government are, 
as the whole of civilization, capable of constant improvement and 
subject to evolution and progress. 

Whereas the eye of the historian during this new period remains 
fixed with increasing attention on political data, philosophy of history 
henceforth encompasses the way of history as the history of man- 
kind’s evolving civilization. In truth, only thus could universal history, 
in the genuine sense of the term, originate. Political history is at best 
concerned with the co-ordination or succession of the political fate of 
all known peoples and nations on earth and their mutual encounters. 
But even if these millenary movements are expounded by historical 
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laws or rendered intelligible by attributing a quasi-teleological ultra- 
causal significance to events and periods — even then the history of 
mankind remains but an enumeration and summary of the histories of 
the parts, and a dead letter. On the contrary, secular philosophy of 
history, entering upon its inheritance from sacred history, filled the 
history of mankind with soul and spirit and read into it a new mean- 
ing — that of the rise and progress of civilization. 

All these new notions and trends converge in the philosophy of his- 
tory of Vico (born 1670). In his Elements of a New Science of the 
Common Nature of Peoples he encompasses in one great intuition the 
history of mankind, progressing in all its branches, though not all at 
the same time and in the same rhythm, to the same final goal of civili- 
zation. It is true that Vico still emphasizes Providence as the regula- 
tor of this process and sometimes speaks of religion as the dominant 
driving force in the rise to higher life, but it is obvious that these 
conceptions are a residue which does not contribute anything vital to 
his construction. History in Vico’s eyes presses forward as an auton- 
omous process of civilization. Civilization itself is one and indivisible 
though it consists of three main elements, myth, law, and language, 
or as we would say: religion, political authority, and knowledge. 

There is no reason to be amazed because some three hundred years 
had to pass until the notions and themes which distinguish Renais- 
sance and Humanism had sufficiently crystallized and matured to be 
elaborated into a great system and — to a certain degree —to be over- 
come. If historiography presupposes a reflective mind and an inner 
remoteness from its object, philosophy of history requires these quali- 
fications to an even higher degree. Vico is the first to recognize that 


after the abdication of sacred history a secular philosophy of history 
could only be built upon the idea of civilization; and in his work he 
made use of all the new conceptions, categories, and knowledge which 
are at the base of the modern world. However, he went farther ; being 


fully aware of the shortcomings of the predominant rationalistic foun- 
dations of modern thought as represented particularly in the Cartesian 
philosophy, he assigned their due place to the irrational forces in man 
and history and in so doing anticipated trends which asserted them- 
selves only a century later, in the Romantic period. 

Salvation and civilization are the two /umina by which the Western 
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mind enlightened the history of mankind. Both interpretations of his- 
tory present standards appropriate to measure men and events. But 
whereas the transcendental criterion of salvation is so inexorable and 
remote from the ordinary way of life that seen against it not much 
will stand the test, and whereas man, striving for salvation, must feel 
hopelessly far from and in opposition to things around him, civiliza- 
tion, be its standard and claim the highest, belongs to this world and 
is there rooted, even if it reaches out to spheres beyond. The new 
idea of man as the microcosmos, reflecting the perfection of the macro- 
cosmos, implies that nothing is alien to man nor should it be, provided 
that perfect harmony is accomplished among the parts. Secular civili- 
zation is therefore no longer subordinated to religion and a positive 
value only insofar as it remains in accordance with religion; on the 
contrary religion now becomes an element of civilization among 
others, and even if it were considered prominent it would still have 
to compromise with the others so as not to disturb the harmony of the 
various elements which compose civiltd. Man remains intimately 
connected with nature no less than with the world of the mind, and 
he must feel particularly at one with his own history, of which he is 
the sole creator, agent, and beneficiary. It was Vico’s profound belief 
that man can only demonstrate and understand what he has himself 
created, and it is because he makes his own history that he can under- 
stand it. Confined to this world below, a world which man alone can 
and will make a place worthy to live in, history, illuminated by a new 
significance, becomes truly universal. 

The course of philosophy of history reflects inevitably that of the 
Western mind. In addition to the distinctions inherent in the ideas of 
the sacred and the secular there is one point of far-reaching importance 
which severed the philosophy of history of the new period from that of 
the preceding. The sacred philosophy of history implied the exclusiv- 
ism of the Christian faith. It was based not only on the idea of the 
supremacy of faith, but also on its monopoly as the unique guardian 
of truth and as the only road to salvation. Such a claim the secular 
philosophy of history did not inherit from its predecessor. It is against 
its idea of man, as well as of civilization, to assume that one race or 
one people could pretend to any such kind of privilege. Human 
civilization is one in all its variety, and each branch of the human 
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family may and will reach the height of civilization in the form cor- 
responding to its genius.? 


Sacred history of the Old and the New Testaments does not deal 
with the Jews and the Christianized western nations because of their 
superior human standards, but because of the fact that for impene- 
trable reasons they have been chosen for the possession of the only 


true faith. And though this selection, seen from the religious view- 
point, represents a sublime act of grace, the human aspect is, in the 
case of the Hebrews, that of an imposition, of an almost unbearable 
charge laid upon an ignorant and miserable enslaved tribe, just as the 
conversion of the European peoples had to be achieved frequently by 
other than spiritual and peaceful means and the purity of the faith 
maintained by drastic measures. Under these conditions the relation 
between the religions of the Old and New Testaments and the people 
confessing the creeds—the Jews on the one hand, the European 
nations as the first and predominant Christian people on the other — 
is one of strange contingency. It must be so because, according to 
Jewish and Christian teaching, religious truth has not been discovered, 
still less created by man. It had to be revealed to him by an outside 
source, the divine will, and this not even by immediate inculcation 
into the soul, but through the intermediary of Moses, the prophets, and 
the Saviour. Religion therefore had to be offered to and imposed upon 
man as a prepared, perfectly shaped treasure to be received, believed, 
and assimilated. Far from raising theological issues, our interest is 
exclusively to present the psychological experience involved in the 
Jewish and Christian doctrines with all the implications this experi- 
ence contained for further historical development. Of the twofold 
contingency residing in the fact that of all peoples the Hebrews and the 
Europeans were chosen to adopt and to proclaim the true creeds, and 
in the other fact that the new religions did not originate immediately 
in the minds and hearts of man but were laid before and upon man 
through God-sent messengers, the first may be considered the more 
important for our arguments. At any rate, it follows that the creed 
retained, so to speak, a life of its own above and aloof from man — 
incidentally a phenomenon entirely foreign to Asiatic religions. And 
so it is but logical that sacred history is more, and is essentially, a his- 


* Vico asserted that the American Indians would evolve in quite the same way 
if they had not been discovered by the Europeans. 
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tory of the creed than a history of men. In the Old Testament it is the 
history of God’s intentions toward Israel, His revelations, His acts, 
and His reactions to the behavior of the Hebrews. In the Church’s 
sacred history the fundamental partition of history into the periods 
before and after Christ, the theological evolution and establishment of 
the faith, and its fate on earth are and must obviously be the main 
subjects. 

With civilization substituting itself for religion, religion became 
one of the constituents of civilization; and though the conception of 
religion as a mere expression of a civilization on equal terms with the 
other aspects may not be found at the beginning of the new period, 
yet religion is no longer considered to be contingent (imposed in the 
sense mentioned above), but a natural element of civilization. Man 
became one with his civilization and the history of civilization became 
the history of mankind. Vico’s philosophy presents this secular as- 
pect; for Providence to him is nothing but what is later called the 
laws of the historical process, and indeed has exactly the same meaning 
and function. This view is in perfect agreement with Vico’s above- 
stated assertion that man can understand only what he himself creates. 
The basic idea and experience of the new period could not have found 
a more sublime expression than this conception. In its form seemingly 
so akin to the philosophy of pragmatism, it differs from pragmatism 
just as deeply as in Greek philosophy prattein, the practical doing 
with a useful aim, is distinguished from poiein, the mind’s disinter- 
ested creative act. Man as an autonomous dynamic being creates 
civiltd, and civilization’s various fields are but the facades or aspects 
of an indivisible whole which the individual personality must con- 
tinuously realize in himself. To look at them as separate provinces is 
a later and artificial distinction, a dangerous deviation, equally distant 
from the original creative act and from the ideal to be attained. 

It is consistent with this view that Vico’s philosophy of history 
embraces mankind in its entirety as the creator of a civilization. No 
branch of the human family, low as its actual level may be, is deemed 
unworthy and incapable of active cultural progress, provided it be 
left to its natural development. In the idea of an unconditioned unity 
and homogeneity of mankind, the new era and its philosophy of 
history proves to be the heir of the religious period: to the escha- 
tological hope of the final conversion of all men corresponds the con- 
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viction that man as his own savior will through the process of civiliza- 
tion reach ultimate perfection. It is most remarkable that the same 
hopeful idea of man and his destination — the most hopeful yet con- 
ceived and to be fulfilled even against a pessimistically interpreted past 
— is the core of the a-historical philosophy of Enlightenment, where 
a common-sense rationalism makes universal perfection depend upon 
an act of reason: by means of it man is reinstated into his original 
state of plain reason and moral integrity which has been suppressed 
by the succession of corrupt and mischievous social and political insti- 
tutions. The philosophy of progress characteristic of the last century 
derives from the blending of the evolutionary philosophy of history 
and the philosophy of Enlightenment. Its basic idea has been formu- 
lated again and again, and it has served to glorify the technological 
progress and to justify the colonial policy of the great powers. All 
members of the human family, such is the idea, are capable of and 
entitled to progress, though not to all of them has been granted the 
gift and the enlightenment to achieve the way by their own resources. 
To these — not only the primitives, but also the Oriental peoples who 
are still far back on the path of progress—the West must lend a 
helping hand, to lead them on the path of technical and cultural devel- 
opment of which the West is the inventor and guardian. This is the 
philosophy of the white man’s burden, as Kipling called it, a strange 
mixture of genuine idealistic responsibility, blindness, and hypocrisy, 


with a strong dose of will-to-power as the basic component. 


Henceforth philosophy of history underwent the influence of cur- 
rents, scientific and political, which undermined the intuition of man- 
kind as one in endowment and fate. It was in the first place the impact 
of rapidly increasing anthropological and ethnological knowledge 
which asked for a philosophy of history more consistent with the new 
realities. The grotesque idea wherein the philosophy of Enlightenment 
at its peak had pictured man’s natural state as one of innocence and 
perfection and had glorified it as the paragon to be held out to a 
misguided civilization, was monopolized by the new social philosophy 
which opposed an idealized picture of the masses to the corruption of 
the ruling classes. On the other hand, the description given by ex- 
plorers of primitive tribes as pure savages was replaced step by step 
by a more adequate evaluation based on painstaking investigation. As 
unprejudiced study revealed most complex institutions and highly 
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significant religious beliefs in primitive society, both of which could 
be proved to have influenced the life of humanity up to our own day, 
the remoteness of the primitives to our feeling disappeared and even 
turned into familiarity based on comprehension. However, the indis- 
putable fact remained, and no fair appreciation could obliterate it, that 
there existed widespread human groups which to all appearance lacked 
the natural endowment for development and progress. 

A similar change, yet with characteristic distinction, occurred in 
the West’s attitude to an evaluation of the Asiatic civilizations. The 
conception of the unconditioned unity and homogeneity of mankind 
which the men of the Renaissance, above all Pico, inherited from the 
Middle Ages and which Vico introduced as the condition of his 
philosophy of history, could not admit basic differences between civili- 
zations: the civilizations of Asia might well impress the West as 
strange and eccentric, but this impression related to one aspect only, 
and the idea could not take root that this aspect might conceal a 
fundamentally different kind of mind. This is clearly illustrated by the 
ready, sometimes almost naive assumption of the homogeneity of 
Asiatic civilizations, particularly the Chinese and Persian, with the 
Western, and the recognition of their superiority in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Increasing knowledge and analysis of Asiatic 
civilizations and deeper comprehension of the Asiatic mind, however, 
suggested the idea that the civilizations of Asia constituted a separate 
type of civilization, whose comparison with the West could only result 
in throwing into clear relief the cleavage between East and West. The 
philosophy of history in the nineteenth century from Hegel to Speng- 
ler mirrors this tendency. In order to understand fully this rapid 
change of attitude toward the Orient and the changing evaluation of 
the Orient, it is not sufficient to look exclusively at the intellectual 
process itself. The power which science and its appreciation granted 
to the West and the tremendous impulse with which the theory of 
evolution impregnated experience, as well as the humanities, con- 
curred to inspire the West with a self-confidence and presumption 
which tolerated no rival. Seen from the new pedestal, Oriental civili- 
zations appeared suddenly backward and stagnant, and while in 
special fields, such as philosophy and art, the former appreciation was 
preserved and even increased, the civilization of the Orient as a whole 
was relegated to second place. 
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It is equally noteworthy that in our day this nineteenth-century 
viewpoint is undergoing a process of revision. This is again due not 
only to the wider knowledge and deeper insight which tend to dis- 
cover the ultimate common stratum behind the unquestionable and 
profound distinction, but also to the doubt of our own godlikeness, 
which, undermining the somewhat presumptuous position taken by 
our fathers, opens the door to a new conception. With regard to 
Oriental civilizations the attitude of the West leads therefore from 
natural and naive familiarity to separation and estrangement based 
on enlarged knowledge, and from there, it would seem, to a deeper 
intellectual and emotional nearness and affinity. 

Once the idea of the unity and homogeneity of mankind was dis- 
rupted by acquaintance with the primitive peoples on the one hand 
and the penetration of Oriental civilization on the other, the European 
mind became more and more sensitive of and responsive to the char- 
acteristics and distinctions of civilizations and peoples. As since the 
turn of the nineteenth century the physiognomies of the Western 
nations were set off against each other with ever-increasing clarity, 
interest in the varieties of the Oriental civilizations was intensified 
and perception of their peculiar features was sharpened. This evolu- 
tion, while opening the door to new horizons of knowledge and en- 
riching the insight into the potentialities of man, threatened to rend 
the ties which so far held the branches of humanity together. Con- 
fusedly dispersed in space and time, one doomed to a state of un- 
changeable primitiveness, others definitely halted on various levels 
without any indication of further movement, still others having de- 
scended from a previous state of higher development and lingering 
on in degeneration, while a few privileged ones seemed on the way 
to permanent progress, human history threatened to present a picture 
of hopeless anarchy defying any attempt of philosophy of history to 
penetrate its meaning. Light came from the philosophy of nature — 
the forerunner of biological science — through the idea of organism 
which proved so creative in the philosophy of the Romantic period. 

It is the Aristotelian idea of entelechy which constitutes the back- 
bone of Hegel's philosophy of history. Leaving aside all metaphysical 
implications and taking into account only the structure of Hegel’s idea 
of mankind as opposed to that held by the precedent philosophy of 
history, the form under which the history of mankind presents itself 
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to Hegel is that of a living organism. Before this change, we may say, 
humanity resembled a family whose members, though of course of 
various ages, were all certain to arrive at maturity, passing through 
the same stages of development ; compared to this process, individual 
differences were of no avail. (Even in the a-historic view of Enlighten- 
ment philosophy, all people without exception could and would find 
the way of retrogressive movement from the corrupted conditions of 
the present time, back to the natural state.) In these philosophies the 
unity and homogeneity of mankind is taken seriously in a simple and 
absolute form. The essence of mankind realizes itself equally in all the 
groups of which it is composed, and what distinguishes the one from 
the other concerns but aspects of minor importance. In the new 
philosophy of history the unity of mankind is preserved, but it is the 
complex unity of the organism; so is the homogeneity of the branches, 
but with the momentous determination that homogeneity refers only 
to their being parts of one and the same organism and to their func- 
tioning within and for the realization of the whole; for the rest each 
leads its own life. 

Indeed, in Hegel’s philosophy of history each civilized people, be- 
ginning with the Chinese, has its determined place in the process of 
the self-realization of the Absolute which is history, and represents 
another and higher stage of self-consciousness in the progressing con- 
sciousness of freedom which is the meaning of history. In this process 
directed by the laws of dialectics a definite place and function is as- 
signed to each civilization. No one civilization, therefore, resembles 
the other, although they all are necessary to realize the Absolute; 
what we call the individuality of a civilization is nothing but the self- 
expression of the Absolute at a well-defined station on the road to 
perfect realization. Thus since each civilization is unique in character 
and function, civilizations are not fungible, in strict opposition to the 
precedent philosophy of history where they are theoretically exchange- 
able. Hegel’s history of mankind is a unique process, nonrecurrent 
either as a whole or in part; this derives clearly from the nature of 
mankind as a great spiritual organism. Indeed the role and idea of 
time in Hegel’s philosophy of history is entirely disparate from that 
of his predecessors. With them mankind as a whole evolves in the 
same way either simultaneously or in its different branches at dif- 
ferent times ; time is but the general frame, the extraneous and formal 
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possibility of evolution — the time of mathematics and physics. In the 
Hegelian philosophy of history this ‘‘abstract’’ time has no place and 
meaning. Just as every living organism has its own time which is not 
measured by standard time but depends upon its own law of growth, 
so in Hegel's system the evolution of the dialectical historical process 
is the reality which is its own measure, and its time is concrete time. 
This same reasoning holds good for space. To Vico and others the 
place where human groups and civilizations spring up is of no im- 
portanc2; space is but the mere possibility of existence. In Hegel's 
philosophy space is concrete space, it is nothing beside its function of 
the possibility of meaningful situations. This means that the geograph- 
ical location of a civilization is in itself indicative of a civiliza- 
tion’s rank in the universal scale. Beginning with the Chinese civili- 
zation, the process of civilization as it rises higher and higher takes its 
way from East to West, calling up one people after the other — the 
Indians, the Persians, the Semitic peoples, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the peoples of later Europe — to fulfill their predestined functions. 
Space and time are concrete and significant, and so history is teleologi- 
cal, not causal. Never have the unity and the variety of mankind been 
so thoroughly safeguarded and so intrinsically conciliated, and never 
the significance and goal of history raised to such height. But in 
order to underbuild and to support the construction, this philosophy 
of history needed the basis of a metaphysical system. However, this 
metaphysical foundation discarded, as could not fail to happen after 
Hegel’s death, the common denominator of universal history — that 
of the process of the self-comprehension of the Absolute Spirit — dis- 
appeared and the tie which bound the various civilizations in one 
great evolution was torn. In the resulting state of disintegration the 
elementary problem of philosophy of history came to the foreground. 
In identifying as subjects of philosophy of history the politically 
united peoples, Hegel had followed the example of the historians since 
Herodotus. This does not mean that he shared their naiveté, which 
induced them to accept at their face value the politically united peoples 
as such as the true subjects of history. To Hegel the state was the 
“moral totality,” “the reality wherein the individual has and enjoys 
his freedom, but only and in so far as it is the knowledge of the faith 
in and the assertion of the universal.” The form, more precisely, the 


idea of the state expresses in his opinion clearer than any other aspect 
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of civilization the place a people occupies in the evolution of mankind, 
and this was the reason why he acknowledged the political boundaries, 
all too uncritically, as indicative of and coinciding with the distinctive 
units of civilization. 

In endorsing as fundamental the fact that mankind is broken up 
into a number of different parts, Hegel proved more realistic than the 
centuries before him. In assigning to each of these parts a definite role 
in the evolution of civilizations, he created a philosophical view of 
human history. In considering the peoples’ political forms of existence 
to be the most marked expressions of the stages attained, he found 
himself in harmony with his time, which liked to measure the degree of 
civilization by the test of the form of government. Hegel's evaluation 
of the state, which comes near to an apotheosis, concealed a twofold 
danger. This danger, however, resides much less in his system than 
in the nineteenth century’s intellectual evolution. It consists in de- 
taching from the whole of civilization a single part which then is 
raised to so exalted a position as to become detrimental not only to 
the other components of civilization, but to civilization itself. This 
happened a few decades after Hegel in imitation of his method — the 
so-called materialistic philosophy of history, hypostatized economy. It 
happens today with the hypostatization of science and technology. 
More important for our argument than this phenomenon of the dis- 
establishment of the components of civilization is the growing un- 
certainty with regard to the determination of the true subjects of 
civilization. Undivided mankind or mankind evolving on equal terms 
in all its branches having been dismissed, Hegel conceived as the 
subjects of the process of civilization the politically united peoples — 
the states. This assignment, far from being arbitrary, is regulated 
and regulated with logical necessity by his metaphysical system. With 
the breakdown or disappearance of the metaphysical foundation, not 
only the evaluation of the various forms and stages of civilization lost 
its criterion, but even the very subjects of philosophy of history be- 
came uncertain. This uncertainty was implicitly prepared by Hegel’s 
philosophy itself. He distinguishes clearly between Chinese and In- 
dians and Persians, analyzing their individual national personalities, 
but treats “Syria and the Semitic East” and “Judaea and Egypt” as 
components of the Persian empire because these countries were for 
some time parts of Persia. All these countries and civilizations are, 
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however, comprehended under the common title “The Oriental 
World,” to which is attributed a specific form of consciousness em- 
bracing individual variations. The Oriental World, the condition and 
preparation of the Western world, recognized as a world of its own, 
is followed by the “Greek World,” which though never politically 
united is yet considered as one, and it is found that in the disparate 
statehoods of Athens and Sparta the same democratic idea—in a 
deeper sense of course than the usual meaning of the term — is 
realized. It is only in accordance with Hegel’s philosophy that the idea 
determines empirical reality in preference to the sometimes inadequate 
political boundaries, because “only in the changes which happen on 
the soil of the spirit the new comes forth.” The Roman world com- 
prises West-Rome and the Byzantine empire. The post-Roman West- 
ern world is named the “Christian-Germanic world,” not only because 
of the predominance of the Germanic element in the Holy Roman 
Empire, but because “the Reformation restores for the first time to 
the Christian principle its verity and reality.” If thus the coincidence 
of civilization and state, though upheld in principle, is allowed elastic 
interpretation in its application, this lack of precision cannot affect the 
structure of Hegel's philosophy of history, because the individual po- 
litically united peoples, their associations, and finally the various 
“worlds” they constitute represent the well-defined stages through 
which the absolute spirit arrives at complete self-comprehension. 
With Hegel, philosophy of history reached its summit. He not only 
gave life and color to history in throwing into clear relief the person- 
alities of peoples and their civilizations, but also established a neces- 
sary and demonstrable connection between them as links in a great 
evolutionary process. This process he filled with supreme metaphysical 
significance and so exalted history as he exalted man himself. His 
legacy, distorted and emasculated, influenced historians and_ soci- 
ologists.* 
~ 2 Auguste Comte’s positivistic philosophy, with its three stages (the theologi- 
cal, the metaphysical, the positive) through which society has to pass, reminds 
us in its structure of Vico’s theory, just-as it is influenced by Hegel and Victor 
Cousin, while the meaning and aim of the historical process shows Comte the 
child of Enlightenment. Herbert Spencer’s system is not a philosophy of history, 
but the mere application of the principle of biological evolution to history, and 
belongs definitely more to sociology than to philosophy of history. Thomas 
Buckle’s great attempt to discover the natural laws which regulate the history 
of peoples and to found these laws mainly on statistical data is equally outside 
the frame of philosophy of history. 
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The decline of philosophy of history is marked by three great names, 
those of Gobineau, Nietzsche, and Spengler —a statement paradoxi- 
cal only in appearance. For while these three thinkers still move with- 
in the circle of philosophy of history, they undermine, each in his own 
original way, its very foundation by the negative view they take, 
deliberately or not, of history as such — this in contradiction to the 
unparalleled efflorescence of historical science, starting with the nine- 
teenth century. It is true that the speculative and systematic spirit in 
philosophy faded at the same time, and the decline of philosophy of 
history itself is one of the symptoms. However, there is, to explain 
this decline, another cause of a more technical, though by no means 
only technical, character, which has been mentioned above, namely, 
the uncertainty as to the determination of the units philosophy of his- 
tory has to recognize as the true subjects for its constructions, an 
uncertainty that could not fail to arise the moment Hegel’s meta- 
physics ceased to be the criterion of discernment. The rapidly in- 
creasing knowledge and understanding of the European and extra- 
European civilizations doomed as impossible any attempt to bind 
civilizations to political boundaries, least of all to confine them within 
the hardening prison walls of the national states. On the other hand, 
the same widening and deepening of the insight into the variety of 
civilizations barred the return to the whole of mankind as the real 
subject of philosophy of history. Against this general background, 
and determined by the biological interest and the nationalistic trend 
of his time, Gobineau’s idea must be understood, namely, to find in 
the race the subject of the philosophy of history. 

The race creates civilizations, and so to each race a peculiar civili- 
zation is co-ordinated. The highest civilization belongs to the white 
race, of which the noblest representative is the Germanic family. As a 
matter of fact, the civilizations of the other races owe what is really 
great in them to the impact of the white race. With this view of history 
the unity and homogeneity of mankind is disrupted. If Hegel also held 
that the summit thus far visible of civilization was reached and repre- 
sented by the Germanic world, yet the other members of the human 
family occupied their dignified and necessary places in the evolu- 
tionary process. Gobineau proclaims the monopoly of the white race. 
There is in his essay on The Inequality of the Human Races no history 


in the philosophical sense; history lacks meaning and aim and sinks 
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back to mere succession. Accordingly Gobineau presents a compara- 
tive picture of race-civilizations, and the only reason why his great 
intuitive view of history must be classified as a philosophy of history 
lies in the fact that he introduces a new subject, the race as the deter- 
minant of civilization, and that he maintains the category of value. 

As for the idea of the monopolizing role and value of a privileged 
and limited group, Friedrich Nietzsche carries off the prize. His con- 
ception that the only goal of history is, or should be, the production of 
the genius, the superman, amounts to the devaluation of history as 
well as of civilization; for the superman, whatever be Nietzsche's 
definition of him, places himself above and outside the march of history 
and civilization. With this view Nietzsche’s philosophy of history will- 
fully abandons the frame of a theoretical view and introduces an ac- 
tivistic element, since the creation of the superman apparently is not 
in the line of predestined historical evolution, but needs for its reali- 
zation the determined effort of enlightened minds. 

However, the most ingenious dispossession of philosophy of history 
and the most effective, because it springs from superior knowledge 
and transcendent ability of interpretation, is expressed in the work of 
Oswald Spengler. In his theory, where the various civilizations origi- 
nate on their predetermined soils like plants, secluded in themselves 
and inaccessible to each other’s comprehension, there is no historical 
time or continuum, nor does the mutual impenetrability of civiliza- 
tions admit of comparative evaluation and gradation. The grandiose 
and tragic view of haphazardly rising and falling civilizations, essen- 
tially unconcerned with because fundamentally foreign to each other, 
pronounces a death sentence on philosophy of history. History there 
is and genuine history, yet not one history but as many as there are 
great civilizations, each one following the same stages of youth, 
efflorescence, and decay. There are then histories of civilizations but 
no universal history of civilization, and therewith mankind itself be- 
comes an empty word covering but surface and appearance. The unity 
and homogeneity of mankind sink to mere biological signification. It 
is, indeed, a consequence of Spengler’s philosophy, one which he him- 
self did not announce, that man, though one as biological species, 
evolves into fundamentally disparate groups when and where he 
reaches the level of high civilization. 


With Spengler’s negativistic philosophy of history —in every re- 
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spect the opposite of Hegel’s system yet its equal in the grandeur of 
the conception — philosophy of history has come to an end for the 
present time. The relevant reason, conspicuous enough in Spengler’s 
philosophy, lies in the growing uncertainty of Western man about 
himself. The biological theory of evolution deprived man of his pre- 
rogatives by lending scientific arguments for -his wholesale classifica- 
tion in the line of organic life. However, the degradation this absorp- 
tion implied was obliterated, as much by the proud satisfaction caused 
by the unswerving march of scientific knowledge, as by the accrued 
power which science showered upon man. And yet it can safely be said 
that faith in his own dignity and in the conviction of the meaning of 
life began to fade in proportion to man’s domination of nature. But 
whereas natural science, indifferent as it is to the destruction of the 
traditional idea and experience of man, pursued its advance, specula- 
tive philosophy and philosophy of history were doomed, because they 
could not absorb the new conceptions of man. Dependent on a clear 
and autonomous idea of man, philosophy of history was not strong 
enough to stand up against the mind of a period whose prerequisites 
included the denial of the intellectual and spiritual prerogatives of 
man. The lack of a specific philosophical idea of man deprived philoso- 
phy of history of the possibility of finding the peculiar subjects for its 
constructions. 

If it is the function of philosophy of history to illuminate man’s 
appearance on earth with a significance history itself is unable to con- 
firm, man and his history must be isolated and raised from the great 
stream of the evolution of organic life. This stream is endless; we do 
not know where and how it began or whither it will lead. It is void of 
meaning, and we cannot even scientifically speak of an evolution which 
rises from the lower to the higher, because higher carries the connota- 
tion of value with which natural science is unconcerned; and so the 
only testable and legitimate statement permitted is that of an evolution 
from the simple to the more complex. Philosophy of history is incom- 
patible with an endless evolution or process because significance itself 
is limitation. The ideology, called, with better reason, the dream of 
unlimited progress, is the poor bastard of organic evolution and 
philosophy of history. It inherits from the first the endlessness, in 
complete ignorance of the when and whither; from the second the 
idea of value, but without any definable and appropriate object to 
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which it could be attached. Only philosophy of history knows the 
genuine evolution which is peculiar to man and his history. This 
evolution differs from that of organic life in that it is known what 
evolves and where it goes, i. e., the subject and the goal of evolution, 
whereas in organic evolution there is but life, this unknown magnitude, 
with its unknown goal and end. The evolution in philosophy of history 
is therefore a real unfolding of a subject, the realization of an en-— 
telechy. The “philosophy of progress,” on the other hand — whether 
or not its advocates try to deceive themselves by avoiding any attempt 
to define or single out one or more specific fields where progress is 
realized — remains a dream in the first case and denies itself in the 
second. Due to the lack of an evolutionary philosophy of history and 
to the bankruptcy of the illusion of progress, our time is marked by 
the uncertainty about the way of civilization, culminating in the non- 
resisting and almost desperate indifference with which man surren- 
ders to the idea of purely animal nature and to the loss of faith in 
himself. 

To this picture corresponds the spirit and atmosphere of Spengler’s 
philosophy ; the great civilizations springing up at random, one after 
or beside the other, looking at each other with eyes that see but cannot 
understand, speaking each its own language which is heard but not 
comprehended by the others, and with the perspective of the West 
rushing into its inescapable fate of mass existence and serfdom. This 
philosophy of history turns against all the prerequisites and conclu- 
sions of everything known so far as such. It is meant to be the last 
word and the end of philosophy of history — its doom, not only its 
necrology. There are subjects in this philosophy of history, yet for the 
last time, and only to demonstrate that philosophy of history can do 
nothing but prove that they must be left each to itself and that no 
relation can be established between them. Under these circumstances 
any attempt to revive philosophy of history will have to start with the 
fundamental problem of investigating whether a new and secure wav 
can be discovered to determine its subjects. 


The problem of the subjects in philosophy of history is strictly paral- 
lel to the problem of species in biology, though both arrive at it start- 
ing from opposite assumptions. iology, substituting the theory of 
evolution for the traditional belief in the separate creation of all or- 
ganic species, maintained by Cuvier, faced the task of isolating the 
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species from the one stream of unfolding organic life besides explain- 
ing their origin. Modern philosophy of history, on the contrary, found 
itself in opposition to the idea of one and the same civilization and its 
homogeneous evolution; yet in introducing the view of various and 
different civilizations it had to solve the same problem as biology, viz., 
to determine which characteristics entitle a civilization to recognition 
as an authentic civilization in its own right. 

Philosophy of history so far has been speculative, and it always must 
be, since the question of the evolution of civilization and of its mean- 
ing transcends scientific investigation. This being so, the problem of 
the subjects in philosophy of history has never been raised explicitly as 
a separate and independent problem because the speculative systems 
contained in themselves the solution as one of their major elements ; 
the answer, as it were, was given before the question arose. This, how- 
ever, must not be so, and, it may be said, it should not even remain so. 
The problem of the subjects in philosophy of history must be ap- 
proached both empirically and philosophically, and the results of this 
effort, far from impairing the right and power of speculation, will 
provide a new and sound basis for its interpretation. 


The evolution of philosophy of history has reached a point where 
any future theory before starting off with its constructive work will 
have to determine explicitly what it considers its subjects to be. The 
problem is that of determining the principium tndividuationis of civil- 
izations. For this principium is the criterion which decides whether a 
civilization presenting an individual aspect is but a mere variety of 


another civilization (or for that matter a composite of more than one) 
or whether it has a claim to be admitted as an authentic and original 
one. The views implied in the three great philosophies of history of the 
nineteenth century with regard to the problem of the principium in- 
dividuationis are significative and ominous. In Hegel’s theory state- 
hood remains the predominant criterion. However, closer examina- 
tion shows that it cannot be considered a principium individuationis 
in the strict sense of the term, and this for two reasons: first, the 
principium is of a metaphysical character, it resides in the necessary 
place a civilization occupies in the evolution of the absolute mind, and 
of this place and rank the statehood of the respective peoples is but 
the expression, though according to Hegel the most characteristic ; 
second, statehood is itself a component, among many others, of civili- 
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zation and therefore unfit to serve as a principium individuationis. As 
a matter of fact the logical function of statehood in Hegel’s philosophy 
is that of a ratio cognoscendi, that of a sign or symptom, but not that 
of a ratio essendi, that of an ontological datum: statehood is only indi- 
cative of where an authentic civilization may be found — and even in 
this function it is, as has been emphasized, by no means infallible. The 
innermost meaning of Gobineau’s binding together race and civiliza- 
tion is, for our problem, this: that he recognizes the impossibility of 
isolating one element from the whole of civilization to make it the 
distinctive characteristic of civilization. So he withdraws, so to speak, 
from civilization as the creation of the mind and finds the principium 
individuationis in the anthropological factor, the race. There are then, 
theoretically, as many civilizations as there are races. However, ir- 
respective of the ambiguity of the race concept it is particularly 
difficult to acknowledge the race as principium individuationis for the 
significant reason that the connection between civilization and race 
remains purely factual and contingent and so must lack evidence. It 
is therefore quite consistent that Spengler, just as if he wanted to turn 
away resolutely from the unsatisfactory solutions of his predecessors, 
presents his ingenious descriptions of civilizations, leaving it to them 
to plead their cause in defense of their authenticity and originality. It 
is indeed the great insight of Spengler to have vindicated the claim 
of civilizations to be self-sufficient and autonomous creations of the 
mind. For his statement that the great civilizations originate in cer- 
tain definite geographical areas means no more than their localization 
in space, since the geographical situation does not claim to condition 
or to explain the civilizations. There is, however, from the viewpoint 
of the theory of philosophy of history, this deficiency in Spengler’s 
philosophy: that no attempt is made to determine the principinim 
individuationis of the civilizations presented as genuine species. Ap- 
parently it is assumed that their analysis and description carry suffi- 
cient weight to establish in self-evidence their individual and incom- 
parable “souls.” Even so the scientific demand for a principium in- 
dividuationis could not be dismissed. The march of philosophy of his- 
tory itself points out clearly where this principle may be found. If 


neither factors extraneous to civilization, such as race, nor empirical 
elements isolated from the whole of civilization, such as statehood, 


reveal the basic differences between civilizations, one way only seems 
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to be left open, namely, to find the principium individuationis in the 
ground plan, the structure of civilizations, provided that such struc- 
tures can be demonstrated to exist. If they do, their relation to the 
concrete aspects of civilizations may be compared to that of the ground 
plan of a building to the building itself; just as a description and 
analysis of a great architectural work, colorful and complete as it may 
be, would not reveal its structure, so the key to the comprehension of 
a civilization is lacking if its description and analysis remain without 
the knowledge of its structure. However, before taking up this funda- 
mental problem, there is still another line in the evolution of philoso- 
phy of history to be followed which will lead to the same consequence 
and solution as the one here suggested. 

There is then an unmistakable trend toward an ever more decisive 
comprehension and evaluation of the great civilizations as independent 
and autonomous creations of the mind. This insight quite consistently 
finds its expression in an increasingly consummate characterization of 
the civilizations which are considered the subjects of philosophy of 
history. However, this progress in characterization is not only one of 
degree but also a change in the intuition and comprehension of the 
nature of the great civilizations. The way leads from description to 
typification. For this momentous advancement the widening of the 
knowledge of foreign civilizations, as of our own, was not the cause; 
it only offered the condition and opportunity, the take-off as it were, 
from which the intuitive act could rise to the cognizance of great 
civilizations as autonomous types of human fulfillment. The charac- 
terization of peoples, as of individuals, starts with emphasizing a few 
salient features, qualities, and attitudes which, though sufficient for 
isolating and identifying the subject and for indicating the manner 
of approaching and the way of dealing with it, are far from evoking 
the image and idea of the personality. Now mere description, as this 
kind of characterization may be called, be it ever so copious and 
striking, never coalesces into a consummate and convincing picture of 
the personality, individual or collective, the less so the higher and the 
more complex they are. Such a task and impression can only be 
achieved by grasping the personal center, the common denominator of 
an individual personality or a great civilization which permeates the 
parts, and by making it visible in all the aspects and expressions, acts 
and creations. Even Hegel’s characterizations, particularly those of 
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Asiatic civilizations, did not transcend the level of description, as- 
tounding as they are in view of the limited knowledge of his time. For 
Hegel, however, the importance of civilizations to which their char- 
acterization was submitted inhered in what they signified in the meta- 
physical evolution of the consciousness of the Absolute; this was 
demonstrated by the place each of them held in the process, and 
besides it must not be forgotten that in a true evolution any stage 
is defined and illustrated by the preceding and the following stages. 
It was Gobineau who, as the first in philosophy of history, recognized 
and delineated a great civilization as a quasi superindividual person- 
ality in the picture he traced of the civilization of the white race. 
Spengler has developed this view and method to virtuosity just as 
much by the lucidity with which he visioned the “souls of civilizations” 
as by the artistic precision whereby he expounded the realizations of 
each civilization to emanate from the same unique life center. 

This new view and method of typification must of course be ap- 
preciated to its full value, irrespective of whether the characterizations 
as such or even the types isolated and presented are approved. It may 
for instance be maintained with good reason that Gobineau’s picture 
of the white race and civilization is to a high degree the product of 
idealization, or that Spengler’s tearing apart of what we consider the 
one and same Western civilization into two fundamentally different 
types, the classic and the Faustian civilization, are not based on cogent 
arguments. It may be objected, in other words, that both have not seen 
real existing tvpes; but even if that be true, it cannot be denied that 
they have really seen types, and this fact, that a new and constructive 
idea has been introduced into philosophy of history, is the only one 
that matters in these considerations. 

Seen from our specific though fundamental angle — the necessity 
of determining the units of philosophy of history by structures — 
Arnold J. Toynbee’s great conception of history does not advance 
the solution of this crucial problem. True, his basic view that “the 


intelligible units of historical study are not nations or periods but 


societies’ — and of course civilized societies as opposed to primitive 
— is in accordance with our argument. However, the determination of 
these units, the true subjects of philosophy of history, remains pre- 
carious. The criterion offered, namely, that a civilization is the whole 
without which the history of an individual country or nation cannot be 
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understood, is too flexible to delimit the ultimate units and to throw 
into clear relief their personalities. This becomes obvious, for exam- 
ple, when the term affiliation is meant to designate the relation of 
Christian or Western civilization (and for that matter of Orthodox 
civilization) to Hellenic civilization; for the term seems more to veil 
the difficulty than to solve the problem whether, or in what respect, 
Western civilization includes the Hellenic. 

The rise of great civilizations and the recognition of their essence 
are in the history of the mind of the same importance as that of the 


individual personality. Both emerge out of lower strata which, though 
of fundamental importance, are yet inferior in value, and both mark 
decisive steps in the enfranchisement of the human mind. Obviously 


it is the great civilizations, the types of civilization, which constitute 
the pre-eminent subjects of philosophy of history. But while we may 
be confident that the great civilizations present themselves as types, 
the uncertainty still subsists with regard to the distinctive marks of 
the civilizations which may be considered and comprised as types. 
The criterion which presides over this discrimination must differ in 
character from any other predications which are the result of descrip- 
tion and typification. In order to be able to determine which civiliza- 
tions are entitled to the claim of being authentic types and thereby 
subjects of philosophy of history, the criterion must rise above what 
it is called to judge, i. e., it must be of a formal character. It must 
therefore reside in the architectural plan, in the structure of the civili- 
zations, not in their content. Wherever an architectural plant, a struc- 
ture, can be found and can be expressed in a clear formula and can 
be demonstrated to permeate the concrete realizations of a civilization, 
then and only then we may be certain of facing a great civilization, an 
authentic type and a true subject of philosophy of history. We arrive, 
therefore, at the same conclusion as that reached above (p. 125). 
The way philosophy of history conceives its subjects — the entities 
of civilization it considers the constituents of philosophically inter- 
preted history — leads from description to typification and from there 
to the cognition of the architectural plan or structure. This scale sig- 
nifies an increasing clarity of the civilizations, a bringing out of their 
personlike unity and above all the certainty as to which civilizations 
may be selected as the subjects of philosophy of history. At the same 
time, the independence of these civilizations becomes evident, and 
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their nature as self-sufficient entities which are to be understood by 
their own structures and principles without recurring to data outside 
themselves. This of course does not mean that physical, anthropologi- 
cal, and other influences do not contribute to their genesis ; but it does 
mean that all these influences put together are unable to explain the 
phenomenon of the civilization, and that instead of trying to enforce 
pseudo explanations the only way to come to a real comprehension is 
that from within. This evolution is reflected by the gradually loosen- 
ing links which tie the civilizations to conditions extraneous to them. 
At the end of the line Spengler binds his souls of civilization to definite 
areas, but not as the products of geographical or for that matter of 
anthropological factors. It is true that Spengler’s civilizations are 
immovable, incommunicable and not transferable, yet this quality and 
limitation depend upon the nature of civilizations which in Spengler’s 
eyes are unique, monadlike entities and closed systems, independent 
of outside factors. 


The review of philosophy of history’s changing concepts of the 
unity and homogeneity of mankind reveals that it passed from one of 
unreserved assertion to one of indifference and eventually of negation. 


The idea of the unity and homogeneity of mankind which Vico in- 
herited from sacred history is as a principle still maintained by Hegel, 
since the evolution of the human mind in his history of civilization is 
the process of the self-comprehension of the absolute Spirit. The unity 
and homogeneity are, however, imperiled if not already infringed upon 
by the conception of the hierarchy of civilizations which assigns to 
each of them a definite place, function, and value which it cannot 
transgress in order to reach a higher level. The organic structure of 
Hegel's philosophical system gone, nothing was left to prevail against 
the recognition of the inherent differences in nature and value among 
peoples and their civilizations. Gobineau proclaimed this theory in 
the most drastic form in elevating one race and civilization to an al- 
most monopolistic place. The idea of evolution which so far had been 
the backbone of philosophy of history was therewith discarded. The 
vertical view of history was superseded by another, the horizontal, 
which, neglecting evolution and abstracting from time, looked down at 
civilizations as it were from above, interested only in the examination 
of their respective resemblances and differences. This is the standpoint 
from which Spengler in a spirit of perfect equanimity judges the 
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history of civilizations, and so philosophy of history is transformed 
into the science of comparative civilization. 

This transformation must not signify that philosophy of history 
abdicated its role in man’s effort to penetrate the mystery of his 
existence on earth. It may have just the opposite meaning; namely, 
that philosophy of history has come to recognize the. need for broader 
and more solid foundations in accordance with the extension of our 
knowledge, and with the new problems raised by the meeting and 
melting of civilizations. True, philosophy of history will always have 
to be speculative. But the basis from which it takes off for its flight 
into the realm of speculative ideas must be made as strong and sub- 
stantial as the implements of the day permit. To build the new basis 
is the task of the science of comparative civilization. It will have to 
begin its work with the problem of determining the true subjects of 
philosophy of history. For this is the fundamental problem which is 
left over from the crisis of philosophy of history.* 


WILLIAM S. HAAS 
New York City 





7A book, The Structure of Western and Eastern Mind, will substantiate the 
idea expounded in this essay. 














PLOTINUS ON THE ETERNITY 


OF THE WORLD 


TUDIES in Plotinus largely neglect consideration of his views 
S of the physical world and spend their time contemplating the 
architecture of the intelligible universe. There is good reason for doing 
so. And yet the philosophic completeness of his argumentation, if not 
the value of his lofty theology, depends on the consistency and 
definiteness of his theories of visible phenomena. This is most clearly 
seen when he argues the eternity of the world, for if his theme rises 
to celestial heights on the one hand, on the other it is founded on a 
view of corporeal elements in motion. 


I. THE PROBLEM 


The eternity of the world was not a problem that Plotinus could 
well overlook. His views on the ineffable One, the Divine Mind, and 
the World Soul logically required one type of thesis and excluded 
others. Then too it is a question of intrinsic importance and was 
naturally studied in all the schools. Their various answers Plotinus 
could not ignore. Now, since the problem in antiquity had certain 
formulations not prominent in modern discussions, it is well to list 
the most important views Plotinus had to consider. 

What view Plato held was a matter of dispute. Some, like Plutarch, 
said that Plato assigned the world a beginning in time; others ex- 
plained the textual basis for this view as a pedagogical device; and a 
part of Plotinus’ motive in discussing the problem was the desire to 
do justice to Plato. There is a further complication that might as well 
be introduced now as later, particularly because there are vague or 
difficult passages in Plotinus where, if he has not forgotten it, his 
readers are likely to. Plato, in Timaeus (39 d) and more obscurely 
elsewhere, refers to a great world cycle. When all the heavenly bodies 


after many revolutions have returned to their initial positions, univer- 
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sal history begins over again. It is far from clear that Plato taught 
what was later to become a prominent part of Stoicism, that every 
human event was to be deterministically repeated as an exact dupli- 
cate of the former cycle; but there is no doubt that he held to some 
not too well-defined cyclical scheme. Any such scheme allows the 
question of the eternity of the world to bear two senses, easily over- 
looked by a modern mind, and requiring specific mention even in 
antiquity. One of these two senses would be prominent in a discussion 
between a pagan and a Christian. Emile Bréhier, the editor of the 
superlative text and translation in the Budé series, opens his Notice 
to Ennead II i with this interesting paragraph. 

Le dogme de Il’incorruptibilité du monde est la thése qui, dans l’antiquité finis- 
sante, a séparé, de la maniére la plus tranchée, les derniers tenants de 1’ “hellén- 
isme” de la pensée chrétienne envahissante. Ce dogme, qui est au coeur du 
néoplatonisme, impliquait en effet, sur la destinée humaine et sur la mode de 
l’action divine, des vues inacceptables pour le christianisme. Plotin a rencontré, 
dans la secte gnostique qu'il connut a4 Rome, ces adversaires chrétiens, et il les 
vise expressément dans ce traité (ch. iv, fin). 

But even Bréhier recognizes that this is not Plotinus’ principal 
concern. While it is true that a system in which God is regarded as 
Creator differs radically from a system in which some divine principle 
contributes form to matter, and while the Christian attribution of real 
significance to unique historical events breathes a different spirit from 
the Greek preoccupation with sameness, repetition, and uniformity, 
yet the Christians themselves did not in the third century appreciate 
these systematic considerations. One need only recall how Origen, an 
older contemporary of Plotinus, tried to solve some of his difficulties 
by favoring an endless cycle of worlds in approved Hellenistic fashion. 
Philo Judaeus also, attracted by the brilliance of Greek culture, had 
failed to see the incompatibility of creation as found in the Old Testa- 
ment with the eternity of some material principle. And before Philo 
the Jews were just another barbarian people too obnoxious for civ- 
tlized Greeks to bother with. Even Lucretius, whose wording so 
definitely applies, possibly never gave a thought to the Hebrew doc- 
trine of creation by divine fiat when he set down his fundamental 
principle: “Nothing ever comes from nothing by divine power.’”! 
Plotinus had indeed met Gnosticism, and while that queer system was 
far from being Christianity, it had none the less accepted from Chris- 


De rerum natura, I, 150. 
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tianity the idea that historical events are significant and that the 
world drama has a conclusion. For this and for other reasons Plo- 
tinus wrote a long tractate in opposition. And also in arguing for the 
eternity of the world, he does not altogether forget these possibilities. 
But Ennead IT i has little to do with Christianity, orthodox or hereti- 
cal. Its arguments move within the limits of Greek thought. 

These limits impose another sense on the question of the eternity of 
the world, and this sense, too, is double. Within the general pagan 
view, Christian theories excluded, Democritus could hold to the eter- 
nity of atoms, but not to the eternity of the present order of things. 
Similarly the Epicureans, though their atoms were indestructible, 
held that this earth is mortal. If the world were immortal, they ask, 
why does not history antedate the Trojan war? Erosion, too, would 
have leveled all mountains, if within this world the process had no 
beginning. This distinction clarifies certain arguments, found both in 
the Epicureans and in Plotinus, which at first sight appear invalid. It 
is occasionally said that if every part of the world is destructible, the 
world as a whole is destructible. One is tempted to criticize this in- 
ference on the ground that what is true of the parts is not necessarily 
true of the whole. But this criticism would miss the point, for if the 
sun, the moon, and the stars pass away, then this whole world passes 
away, even though other suns and moons, i. e., other worlds, are born. 
The Stoics too deny the eternity of this world. For them this present. 
world is but one showing, as it were, of a reel of motion pictures ; the 
reel may be shown many times — it may be an endless reel; but this 
present showing has an end. Now, since there are certain early para- 
graphs where it is not clear which view Plotinus wishes to attack or 
defend, the several possibilities must be constantly kept in mind to 
avoid misinterpretation. 


II. CONCLUSION AND ULTIMATE EXPLANATION 


Ennead II i is not the most orderly of Plotinus’ tractates. Because 
no hint is given as to the direction of the argument, the opening chap- 
ter seems to suggest solutions that Plotinus later rejects or accepts 
only with definite modifications. It will be helpful therefore to state 
at the beginning what Plotinus’ conclusion will be. Then it can be 
seen that much of the material is tentative; that the questions are not 
rhetorical, implying a specific answer, but honest and serious, leaving 
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the issue open ; and one can also more easily determine whether or not 
the several segments of the argument actually support the final 
position. 

Plotinus was faced with these options: first, this present constitution 
of the universe may be one of an infinite number of possible arrange- 
ments realized successively in infinite time; or, second, this present 
constitution may in all respects be everlasting; or, third, this world 
may be the only possible arrangement and yet be periodically dis- 
solved and reconstituted ; or, finally, the superior portion of the world 
may be individually and numerically eternal while the lower portion 
enjoys an eternal existence in species only. This last view is that of 
Plotinus.* 

If the text must be interpreted to lead to this conclusion, the prob- 
lem may now be stated and the questions put. In phrasing the prob- 
lem, Plotinus excludes the atomistic view almost as completely as the 
Christian view. He begins with the thesis, not merely that some sort 
of body is eternal, but that this cosmos is eternal. And the question is, 
how may this eternity be explained? One popular explanation must 
immediately be discounted. Perhaps it is true that the reason of the 
world’s continuance lies in the will of God, but this gives us no under- 
standing of the matter (II i 1, 4). One must show that the construc- 
tion of the world is such as to endure. A reference to God is not 
sufficient. The Stoics refer the World to God, but they deny its eter- 
nity. Without a special divine revelation how can one know what the 
will of God is, unless he bases his conclusions on the actual construc- 
tion of the world? This consideration justifies the contention that, 
without a firm basis in physical theory, Plotinus’ higher speculation 
is incomplete. That a bare appeal to the divine will does not solve the 
problem is further emphasized as Plotinus divides the question. The 


division is between a strict numerical eternity and the immortality 
of the species. As we are acquainted with the transformation of ele- 
ments and the death of animals — phenomena which permit only 
specific immortality — we must first consider the possibility that the 
universe as a whole enjoys only an eternity of species. If the universe 


is so constructed that all its parts change, not even the divine will 
could produce numerical immortality. And since terrestrial objects 
change, there is the further, but not rhetorical question, why should 


211 i 2,1; 11 i 6, 15-24; Il i 8, 22-23; III ii 4, 68. 
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heavenly bodies enjoy numerical and individual eternity, when the 
lower bodies cannot? The answers must be found in the actual consti- 
tution of things. Throughout the first chapter this problem is sharply 
put; a few superficial answers are set aside; and the immediate con- 
clusion is that the individual or numerical eternity of the heavens as 
a whole requires the individual immortality of its parts singly. 

But if the parts of the heavens, the sun, the moon, the planets and 
stars, are individually everlasting, and if these are bodies, one must 
show how a body can preserve its individuality forever. It is the ac- 
cepted opinion that bodies are subject to constant flux. Plato himself 
held this. And Aristotle avoided this difficulty only by assuming the 
existence of a fifth type of body. But is Aristotle’s assumption rea- 
sonable? Is there not the possibility that the heavenly bodies are both 
immortal and also composed of the familiar four elements? Now, a 
living being is composed of soul and body, and it must be remembered 
that the parts of the heavens are living beings. Therefore instead of — 
assuming a fifth body, and denying a soul to heaven as Aristotle 
virtually does, it may prove wiser to seek the explanation of individual 
immortality in soul rather than in body. As a matter of fact, teaches 
Plotinus (II i 4, 14-20), “the soul is the chief cause, for it stands 
with its marvellous powers immediately below the best things; how 
then can any of those things once set in soul escape from it into 
nonexistence ? Not to believe that the soul, with its source in God, is 
the most powerful of bonds, is to remain in ignorance of the cause 
that comprehends all things, for it is absurd that the soul, which for 
so long a time has been able to preserve the heavens, should not for- 
ever continue to do so.” 

This fervent affirmation, however, seems no more enlightening than 
the appeal to the will of God, previously set aside, and the crux of the 
argument must be sought, as Plotinus had previously admitted (II i 
2, 22-28), in the attempt to show that the nature of body does not 
impose an impossible task on soul. 


II]. THe NATURE OF THE ELEMENTS 


The line of reasoning by which Plotinus aims to show that the 
physical constitution of the heavens is compatible with their numeri- 
cal eternity is not patterned after the straightforward method of geo- 
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metrical demonstration. A reader usually does not foresee which 
direction Plotinus intends to take and is easily lost in a digression or 
in the interweaving of the strands of the main argument. When all 
this is sorted out, Plotinus seems to have based his position on three 
chief points: the heavens contain no earth, but fire only; fire can be 


solid without the admixture of earth; and, since there is no loss, no 
replenishment is needed. 


That earth exists in the heavenly bodies is a possibility requiring 


investigation for two reasons. First, a passage in Plato seems to teach 
this theory — Plotinus does not mention the lengthy discussion in 
Plutarch; and, second, since it is plausible that living beings above 
are similar in composition to living beings below, the existence of all 
four elements in the bodies of the latter would indicate the same for 
the former. 

Plato had held that the celestial bodies were composed of fire and 
earth — fire for visibility and earth for solidity (II i 6, 2-4). Plotinus, 
admitting that this is a plausible account, immediately begins to gloss 
over the mention of earth. Obviously there could be neither water nor 
air in the composition, for water in such a body of fire would evapo- 
rate and air would itself change to fire. Nor are air and water neces- 
sary as two mean terms to produce a mixture of fire and earth 
considered as extremes: the present problem is one of physics, not 
mathematics. If earth itself requires water in order to cohere, as some 
have held, the existence of earth in the heavenly bodies would indicate 
the presence of water also. But earth does not require water. If all 
arth, even the smallest particle, required water for cohesion, it would 
follow that the element, pure earth, does not exist; and in that case 
there would be no particles for the water to glue together. The theory 
thus understood is self-contradictory. Conversely, if water can bind 
particles of earth, then earth exists independently of water; and there 
remains no reason for assuming the existence of water in the heavenly 
bodies. 

Now, while it is important to disguise any disagreement with the 
divine Plato, Plotinus must make the point that earth cannot, any 
more than air and water, be a constituent of the heavenly bodies. It is 
sometimes asserted that since the bodies of terrestrial animals are 
composed of all four elements, the same four must be found in the 


bodies of the celestial living beings. The great difference between the 
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heavens and the earth, however, leaves this analogy without founda- 
tion. Furthermore, there are three positive reasons for denying the 
presence of earth in the sky. Since the point which these reasons are 
supposed to substantiate is such an important link in the development 
of the thesis, one is surprised to find that Plotinus has compressed the 
entire argument into the extreme brevity of four lines (II 1 6, 56-60) : 
“To raise earth into the heavens is unnatural and contrary to nature’s 
laws ; that the swiftest motions should carry around earthly bodies is 
not plausible ; and earth would obscure the splendor and brilliance of 
the fire there.” 

These few lines must be said to compare unfavorably with Plu- 
tarch’s reasonings in support of the opposite conclusion. Plutarch 
reports detailed empirical evidence: if the moon were a fire and not 
a reflecting earthy body, then how could one account for its phases, 
or for the fact that the moon does not shine more brightly during an 
eclipse? Why Plotinus chose to ignore these particularities is some- 
what of a mystery. An appeal to Aristotelian physics is legitimate ; but 
a bare appeal is inadequate. 

However, Plotinus is more interested in preserving the good name 
of Plato than he is in refuting Plutarch. This he attempts to do, first, 
by interpreting Plato’s phrase, “God kindled a light in the second 
circle from the earth,” to mean that the sun is all light and contains no 
earth; and, second, by suggesting that Plato, when he spoke of earth 
in heavenly bodies really meant a principle of solidity and not the 
ordinary earth we trample under foot (II 1 7, 20 ff.). 

The problem of solidity is one that Plotinus must face, if he is 
to compose the celestial bodies of fire alone. If one should adopt 
the common opinion that fire is not in itself a continuous, three- 
dimensional body, one would expect earth to be needed for solidity. 
However, fire is solid, not by reason of three dimensions, but by 
reason of its obvious upward force as a natural body (II i, 6, 49). 
Earth’s peculiar property is hardness, not solidity. Note that gold, 
which is water, is dense, not because of the admixture of earth, but 
because of the presence of density and coagulation.* 

arth is not mixed with fire to constitute the stars; but because 
both earth and fire are parts of the same cosmos, there is a principle 


*It is difficult to escape the impression that the distinction between solidity 
and hardness is verbal and that in these lines Plotinus is at his worst. 
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of universal community by which fire receives something of earth 
just as earth receives something of fire, and every element receives 
something of every other. This is not a combination of elements in any 
sense, but it is the transfer of a property of one element to another. 
Thus fire may come to enjoy the solidity and density of earth (II i 7, 
19) 

One must bear in mind that this celestial fire is not the flame we 
know on earth. Flame, as we know it here, rises a distance and is 
quenched by the great amount of air that it meets; or if it carries 
earth with it as it rises, it is dragged down again. In any case flame 
cannot proceed beyond the moon. Here it makes the air more subtile ; 
and if any flame remains, it slowly goes out and becomes more soft 
and mild. It no longer has the brilliance it had while burning but 
shines by reflection from the celestial light (II i 7, 35 ff.) Not only 
are the stars composed of the celestial light, but the remainder of the 
sky as well. It is invisible, however, because of its subtileness and 
transparency, and because of the distance also. 

Before the third segment of Plotinus’ argument is discussed, it may 
be proper to note the Aristotelianism inherent in this second segment. 
Plotinus always professes to follow Plato and carefully obscures any 
disagreement with his views. In this tractate he rejects Aristotle’s as- 
sumption of a fifth body, and one might think that the eternity of the 
world would depend on Platonic physics. It depends, to be sure, on 
the Platonic and non-Aristotelian theory of a world-soul, but the 
physics is far from Platonic. Not only has Plotinus discarded the tri- 
angular constitution of atoms, but his rejection of Aristotle’s fifth 
body is nullified by the distinction between the fire of this region and 
the celestial fire. So different are these two that the latter might as 
well be listed as a fifth element. As a consequence of this the physical 
composition of celestial living beings differs from that of the terres- 
trial, not only in the fact that only one element, and not four, is 
required, but also in the disparate quality of that element. All this 


emphasizes the distinction that Plotinus makes between the sublunar 
and supralunar worlds.® 





*On universal sympathy see “Plotinus’ Theory of Sensation,” Philos. Rev., 
LI (July, 1942), 363 ff. 


5 Could this passage have had any influence on the development of the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation ? 


®That the moon is the boundary should be assumed in the absence of clear 
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The particular combination Plotinus makes of Platonic soul theories 
with Aristotelian physics raises questions as to the adequacy of some 
and the necessity of other parts of the argument. For example, if 
bodies are not essentially and naturally in flux, there is no need to 
exclude earth, air, and water from the heavenly bodies. Could not the 
marvelous power of the soul preserve one element as easily as 
another? But if the elements are naturally and necessarily subject to 
change, then Plotinus might as well admit that his celestial fire is in 
reality a fifth element. Otherwise the numerical eternity of the heavens 
depends on the soul alone, and the physical problem with which 
Plotinus began the tractate receives no solution. 

Perhaps the most disturbing feature of this theory is the incongruity 
it introduces into basic Neoplatonic principles. Plotinus is sometimes 
said to have taught a form emanationism. He often compares the 
universe with a sphere of light proceeding from a center of illumina- 
tion. If this illustration be pressed, it is true that things below would 
differ from things above — one would expect the more distant parts 
of the world to have a lesser intensity of light or a lesser density of 
reality than those parts closer to the illuminating source; but one 
would also expect the density to decrease continuously, so that an 
abrupt break between the supralunar and the sublunar regions would 
be impossible. Plotinus can, and, I should say, does escape this incon- 
sistency only by falling into a greater. The application to a theory of 
emanation of the spatial details of the propagation of light does not 
result in the most profound understanding of Neoplatonism. It is bet- 
ter to consider the Soul, the Divine Mind, and the One as the all- 
pervasive and deepest aspects of reality. The One is the basic and 
most profound unity, the most universal and abstract quality of the 


all; the Divine Mind or world of ideas is the order and rationality 
that permeates all things; and the Soul is the life or energy whose 
particular manifestations are seen everywhere. The distinctions among 
the hypostases are logical, not geographical or astronomical. But in 
the present tractate the argument depends on a strict spatial distribu- 





evidence to the contrary. It seems implied in II 17, 39, even though xarw in the 
phrase xarw 5é rfjs ceAnvns means below and notat. Mackenna puts the boundarv 
at some distance above the meon by translating I] 15, 18 # ob} wéxpe cerns 6 ob 
pavos, as ‘‘whose region does not in fact extend so low as to the moon.” This isa 
good translation of every word except 4. The context seems to require something 
like this: otherwise the heaven would not extend to the moon. A perfectly 
smooth argument could be obtained only by emendation. 
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tion: the Soul in order to preserve the heavenly bodies is a certain 
number of miles above the surface of the earth — it cannot preserve 
terrestrial beings because it is not spatially present; and presumably 
the Divine Mind and the One are still farther removed by some 
definite number of miles. In many other places Plotinus’ spatial illus- 
trations may be interpreted as metaphorical and pedagogical. But here 
the argument demands a literal distance. This does not accord with 
the genius of Neoplatonism. 

The final segment of the argument remains to be examined. Granted 
that the heavens contain no earth, but fire only, and granted that fire 
may be solid, still it does not follow that the heavenly bodies are 
eternal. Plotinus must continue to argue that there is no diminution, 


waste, or loss that would require replenishment or restoration. 
Dissolution of the heavenly beings, conceived as a falling away of 


their substance to lower regions, could occur through two possible 
causes only. First, there might be an internal principle of change ; and, 
second, an external cause might force the dissolution. These two 
possibilities Plotinus sets aside. It is not the nature of celestial sub- 
stance to change, and there exists in the heavens no foreign force to 
push celestial particles downward. To support the second assertion — 
for the first seems to be self-evident — Plotinus notes that air and 
fire at the lunar boundary are the only foreign bodies that could come 
in contact with the heavens. But what could mild air do? Fire also is 
powerless under the given conditions. It could not grasp heavenly 
being, for the whirl of the heavens is so fast that each part would pass 
by before the fire could act on it.* Furthermore, fire acts and destroys 
by heating a body contrary to that body’s nature ; but fire cannot heat 
and therefore cannot destroy the heavenly bodies, for by nature they 
are already hot. Because of these considerations, and because the 
heavenly bodies by nature and not by compulsion move in circular 
motion, one must conclude against the dissolution and replenishment 
of the heavens. 


This then completes the physical argument for the numerical eter- 

*II i 8, 10. The grammar at first seems to favor Mackenna’s interpretation: 
“in its very rush it (earthly fire) would change before its attack could be felt.” 
Bréhier sees that Plotinus must mean the rush and whirl of the heavens, not of 
fire; but he agrees with Mackenna in supposing that the heavens modify the 
earthly fire that has risen to the moon. The argument, however, demands a 
reference to the fire’s action on the heavens. 
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nity of the celestial beings, with the exception of a good but ex- 
tremely brief hint just before the end (II i 8, 23). In only two or 
three words Plotinus hints that the cause of flux is composition, and 
since there is no composition in heaven, the bodies there cannot 
change. On the whole, however, it is to be feared that the physical 
argument does not realize the anticipations of the tractate’s opening 
lines. The theses which Plotinus argues are insufficient, and the theses 


that would be sufficient are asserted but not argued. Accordingly the 


theory of the numerical eternity of the heavenly bodies depends mostly 
and perhaps entirely on Plotinus’ view of the soul. And it is with 
such a consideration that he ends the tractate. 

As if to bolster up the physical argument, Plotinus reminds us 
(II i 8, 5) that a body with a soul is different from a body alone; 
and this is the condition of the heavenly bodies. We are also twice 
(11 18, 21 and 25) reminded that the soul above is not the same as 
the soul below. It is therefore the powerful soul above, rather than 
any physical condition, that ensures permanence in the heavens. But 
once more this subjects the World Soul to geographical limitations.* 


GORDON H. CLARK 


Butler University 





’The last sentence of the tractate causes difficulty: Mackenna takes it as an 
appropriate conclusion: ‘‘and as we have shown, (the lower soul) cannot at every 
point possess the unchangeable identity of the Intellectual Realm.”’ Brehier, on 
the contrary, takes it as a warning not to forget other parts of the system: ‘Et 
pourtant, comme on I’a dit ailleurs, les choses célestes ne restent pas enti¢érement 
identiques a elles-mémes, comme le sont.les intelligibles.’” Plotinus wrote: 76 6é 
BN @oal’rws TavTn, oreo Ta vonra, elpnrac. The word elpnrac mav seem to favor 
Mackenna’s attempt to connect this sentence with the discussion in the tractate; 
but since it can possibly refer to some other tractate, ravrn and vonra rather 
clearly favor Bréhier. 





DESCARTES’ EVIL GENIUS 


HERE WAS ONCE an evil genius who promised the mother 

of us all that if she ate of the fruit of the tree, she would be like 
God, knowing good and evil. He promised knowledge. She did eat 
and she learned, but she was disappointed, for to know good and evil 
and not to be God is awful. Many an Eve later, there was rumor of 
another evil genius. This evil genius promised no good, promised no 
knowledge. He made a boast, a boast so wild and so deep and so dark 
that those who heard it cringed in hearing it. And what was that 
boast? Well, that apart from a few, four or five, clear and distinct 
ideas, he could deceive any son of Adam about anything. So he 
boasted. And with some result? Some indeed! Men going about in 
the brightest noonday would look and exclaim: “How obscure!” and 
if some careless merchant counting his apples was heard to say: “Two 
and three are five,” a hearer of the boast would rub his eyes and run 
away. This evil genius still whispers, thundering, among the leaves of 
books, frightening people, whispering: “I can. Maybe I will. Maybe 
so, maybe not.” The tantalizer! In what follows I should like to ex- 
amine the boast of this evil genius. 

I am referring, of course, to that evil genius of whom Descartes 
writes : 

I shall then suppose, not that God who is supremely good and the fountain 
of truth, but some evil genius not less powerful than deceitful, has employed his 
whole energies in deceiving me; I shall consider that the heavens, the earth, 
the colors, figures, sound, and all other external things are nought but illusions 
and dreams of which this evil genius has availed himself, in order to lay traps 
for my credulity; I shall consider myself as having no hands, no eyes, no flesh, 
no blood, nor any senses, yet falsely believing myself to possess all these things.’ 

This then is the evil genius whom I have represented as boasting 
that he can deceive us about all these things. I intend now to examine 
this boast, and to understand how this deceiving and being deceived 


* Philosophical Works of Descartes, I, 147. 
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are to take place. I expect to discover that the evil genius may very well 
deceive us, but that if we are wary, we need not be deceived. He will 
deceive us, if he does, by bathing the word “illusion” in a fog. This 
then will be the word to keep our minds on. In order to accomplish all 
this, I intend to describe the evil genius carrying out his boast in two 
adventures. The first of these I shall consider a thoroughly transparent 
case of deception. The word “illusion” will find a clear and familiar 
application. Nevertheless in this instance the evil genius will not have 
exhausted “his whole energies in deceiving us.” Hence we must aim 
to imagine a further trial of the boast, in which the “whole energies” of 
the evil genius are exhausted. In this instance | intend to show that 
the evil genius is himself befuddled, and that if we too exhaust some 
of our energies in sleuthing after the peculiarities in his diction, then 
we need not be deceived either. 

Let us imagine the evil genius then at his ease meditating that very 
bad is good enough for him, and that he would let bad enough alone. 
All the old pseudos, pseudo names and pseudo statements, are doing 
very well. But today it was different. He took no delight in common 
lies, everyday fibs, little ones, old ones. He wanted something new 
and something big. He scratched his genius; he uncovered an idea. 
And he scribbled on the inside of his tattered halo, ““Tomorrow, I will 
deceive,” and he smiled, and his words were thin and like fine wire. 
“Tomorrow I will change everything, everything, everything. I will 
change flowers, human beings, trees, hills, sky, the sun, and every- 
thing else into paper. Paper alone I will not change. There will be 
paper flowers, paper human beings, paper trees. And human beings 
will be deceived. They will think that there are flowers, human beings, 
and trees, and there will be nothing but paper. It will be gigantic. And 
it ought to work. After all men have been deceived with much less 
trouble. There was a sailor, a Baptist I believe, who said that all was 
water. And there was no more water then than there is now. And 
there was a pool-hall keeper who said that all was billiard balls. That's 
a long time ago of course, a long time before they opened one, and 
listening, heard that it was full of the sound of a trumpet. My pros- 
pects are good. I'll try it.” 


And the evil genius followed his own directions and did according 
to his words. And this is what happened. 


Imagine a young man, Tom, bright today as he was yesterday, 
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approaching a table where yesterday he had seen a bowl of flowers. 
Today it suddenly strikes him that they are not flowers. He stares at 
them troubled, looks away, and looks again. Are they flowers? He 
shakes his head. He chuckles to himself. “Huh! that’s funny. Is this a 
trick? Yesterday there certainly were flowers in that bowl.” He sniffs 
suspiciously, hopefully, but smells nothing. His nose gives no assur- 
ance. He thinks of the birds that flew down to peck at the grapes in 
the picture and of the mare that whinnied at the likeness of Alexan- 
der’s horse. Illusions! The picture oozed no juice, and the likeness was 
still. He walked slowly to the bowl of flowers. He looked, and he 
sniffed, and he raised his hand. He stroked a petal lightly, lover of 
flowers, and he drew back. He could scarcely believe his fingers. 
They were not flowers. They were paper. 

As he stands, perplexed, Milly, friend and dear, enters the room. 
Seeing him occupied with the flowers, she is about to take up the 
bowl and offer them to him, when once again he is overcome with 
feelings of strangeness. She looks just like a great big doll. He looks 
more closely, closely as he dares, seeing this may be Milly after all. 
Milly, are you Milly ?— that wouldn’t do. Her mouth clicks as she 
opens it, speaking, and it shuts precisely. Her forehead shines, and he 
shudders at the thought of Mme Tussaud’s. Her hair is plaited, evenly, 
perfectly, like Milly’s but as she raises one hand to guard its order, 
touching it, preening, it whispers like a newspaper. Her teeth are 
white as a genteel monthly. Her gums are pink, and there is a clapper 
in her mouth. He thinks of mama dolls, and of the rubber doll he used 
to pinch; it had a misplaced navel right in the pit of the back, that 
whistled. Galatea in paper! Illusions! 

He noted all these details, flash by flash by flash. He reaches for a 
chair to steady himself and just in time. She approaches with the bow] 
of flowers, and, as the bowl is extended towards him, her arms jerk. 
The suppleness, the smoothness, the roundness of life is gone. 
Twitches of a smile mislight up her face. He extends his hand to take 
up the bowl and his own arms jerk as hers did before. He takes the 
bowl, and as he does so sees his hand. It is pale, fresh, snowy. Trem- 
bling, he drops the bowl, but it does not break, and the water does 
not run. What a mockery! 

He rushes to the window, hoping to see the real world. The scene 
is like a theatre-set. Even the pane in the window is drawn very thin, 
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like cellophane. In the distance are the forms of men walking about 
and tossing trees and houses and boulders and hills upon the thin 
cross section of a truck that echoes only echoes of chugs as it moves. 
He looks into the sky upward, and it is low. There is a patch straight 
above him, and one seam is loose. The sun shines out of the blue like 
a drop of German silver. He reaches out with his pale hand, crackling 
the cellophane, and his hand touches the sky. The sky shakes and tiny 
bits of it fall, flaking his white hand with confetti. 
Make-believe ! 


He retreats, crinkling, creaking, hiding his sight. As he moves he 
misquotes a line of poetry: “Those are perils that were his eyes,” and 
he mutters, “Hypocritical pulp!" He goes on: “I see that the heavens, 
the earth, colors, figures, sound, and all other external things, flowers, 
Milly, trees and rocks and hills are paper, paper laid as traps for my 


credulity. Paper flowers, paper Milly, paper sky!” Then he paused, 
and in sudden fright he asked “And what about me?” He reaches to 
his lip and with two fingers tears the skin and peels off a strip of 
newsprint. He looks at it closely, grim. “I shall consider myself as 
having no hands, no eyes, no flesh, no blood, or any senses.’ He lids 
his paper eyes and stands dejected. Suddenly he is cheered. He ex- 
claims: “Cogito me papyrum esse, ergo sum.” He has triumphed 
over paperdom. 

I have indulged in this phantasy in order to illustrate the sort of 
situation which Descartes’ words might be expected to describe. The 
evil genius attempts to deceive. He tries to mislead Tom into thinking 
what is not. Tom is to think that these are flowers, that this is the 
Milly that was, that those are trees, hills, the heavens, etc. And he 
does this by creating illusions, that is, by making something that looks 
like flowers, artificial flowers; by making something that looks like 
and sounds like and moves like Milly, an artificial Milly. An illusion 
is something that looks like or sounds like, so much like, something 
else that you either mistake it for something else, or you can easily 
understand how someone might come to do this. So when the evil 
genius creates illusions intending to deceive he makes things which 
might quite easily be mistaken for what they are not. Now in the 
phantasy as I discovered it Tom is not deceived. He does experience 
the illusion, however. The intention of this is not to cast any reflection 
upon the deceptive powers of the evil genius. With such refinements 
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in the paper art as we now know, the evil genius might very well have 
been less unsuccessful. And that in spite of his rumored lament: “And 
I made her of the best paper!” No, that Tom is not deceived, that he 
detects the illusion, is introduced in order to remind ourselves how 
illusions are detected. That the paper flowers are illusory is revealed 
by the recognition that they are paper. As soon as Tom realizes that 
though they look like flowers but are paper, he is acquainted with, 
sees through the illusion, and is not deceived. What is required, of 
course, is that he know the difference between flowers and paper, and 
that when presented with one or the other he can tell the difference. 
The attempt of the evil genius also presupposes this. What he intends 
is that though Tom knows this difference, the paper will look so 
much like flowers that Tom will not notice the respect in which the 
paper is different from the flowers. And even though Tom had actual- 
ly been deceived and had not recognized the illusion, the evil genius 
himself must have been aware of the difference, for this is involved 
in his design. This is crucial, as we shall see when we come to consider 
the second adventure of the evil genius. 

As you will remember I have represented the foregoing as an illus- 
tration of the sort of situation which Descartes’ words might be ex- 
pected to describe. Now, however, I think that this is misleading. For 


though I have described a situation in which there are many things, 


nearly all of which are calculated to serve as illusions, this question 
may still arise. Would this paper world still be properly described as 
a world of illusions? If Tom says: “These are flowers,” or “These 
look like flowers” (uncertainly), then the illusion is operative. But if 
Tom says: “These are paper,’ then the illusion has been destroyed. 
Descartes uses the words: “And all other external things are nought 
but illusions.” This means that the situation which Descartes has in 
mind is such that if Tom says: “These are flowers,’ he will be 
wrong, but he will be wrong also if he says: “These are paper,” and 
it won't matter what sentence of that type he uses. If he says: “These 
are rock” — or cotton or cloud or wood — he is wrong by the plan. 
He will be right only if he says: “These are illusions.” But the 
project is to keep him from recognizing the illusions. This means that 
the illusions are to be brought about not by anything so crude as paper 


or even cloud. They must be made of the stuff that dreams are made 
of. 
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Now let us consider this second adventure. 

The design then is this. The evil genius is to create a world of 
illusions. There are to be no flowers, no Milly, no paper. There is to 
be nothing at all, but Tom is every moment to go on mistaking nothing 
for something, nothing at all for flowers, nothing at all for Milly, etc. 
This is, of course, quite different from mistaking paper for flowers, 
paper for Milly. And yet all is to be arranged in such a way that 
Tom will go on just as we now do, and just as Tom did before the 
paper age, to see, hear, smell the world. He will love the flowers, he 
will kiss Milly, he will blink at the sun. So he thinks. And in thinking 
about these things he will talk and argue just as we do. But all the 
time he will be mistaken. There are no flowers, there is no kiss, there 
is no sun. Illusions all. This then is the end at which the evil genius 
aims. 

How now is the evil genius to attain this end? Well, it is clear that 
a part of what he aims at will be realized if he destroys everything. 
Then there will be no flowers, and if Tom thinks that there are flowers 
he will be wrong. There will be no face that is Milly’s and no tumbled 
beauty on her head, and if Tom thinks that there is Milly’s face and 
Milly’s hair, he will be wrong. It is necessary then to see to it that 
there are none of these things. So the evil genius, having failed with 
paper, destroys even all paper. Now there is nothing to see, nothing to 
hear, nothing to smell, etc. But this is not enough to deceive. For 
though Tom sees nothing, and neither hears nor smells anything, he 
may also think that he sees nothing. He must also be misled into 


thinking that he does see something, that there are flowers and Milly, 


and hands, eves, flesh, blood, and all other senses. Accordingly the 
evil genius restores to Tom his old life. Even the memory of that paper 
day is blotted out, not a scrap remains. Witless Tom lives on, think- 
ing, hoping, loving as he used to, unwitted by the great destroyer. 
All that seems so solid, so touchable to seeming hands, so biteable to 
apparent teeth, is so flimsy that were the evil genius to poke his index 
at it, it would curl away save for one tiny trace, the smirch of that 
index. So once more the evil genius has done according to his word. 

And now let us examine the result. 

I should like first of all to describe a passage of Tom's life. Tom is 
all alone, but he doesn’t know it. What an opportunity for methodo- 


logico-metaphysico-solipsimo! I intend, in any case, to disregard the 
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niceties of his being so alone and to borrow his own words, with the 
warning that the evil genius smiles as he reads them. Tom writes: 


Today, as usual, I came into the room and there was the bowl of flowers on 
the table. I went up to them, caressed them, and smelled over them. I thank God 
for flowers! There’s nothing so real to me as flowers. Here the genuine essence 
of the world’s substance, at its gayest and most hilarious speaks to me. It seems 
unworthy even to think of them as erect, and waving on pillars of sap. Sap! Sap! 


There was more in the same vein, which we need not bother to 
record. I might say that the evil genius was a bit amused, snickered in 
fact, as he read the words “so real,” “essence,” “substance,” etc., but 
later he frowned and seemed puzzled. Tom went on to describe how 
Milly came into the room, and how glad he was to see her. They talked 
about the flowers. Later he walked to the window and watched the 
gardener clearing a space a short distance away. The sun was shining, 
but there were a few heavy clouds. He raised the window, extended 
his hand and four large drops of rain wetted his hand. He returned to 
the room and quoted to Milly a song from The Tempest. He got all 
the words right, and was well pleased with himself. There was more 
he wrote, but this enough to show how quite normal everything seems. 
And, too, how successful the evil genius is. 

And the evil genius said to himself, not quite in solipsimo, “ Not so, 
not so, not at all so.” 

The evil genius was, however, all too human. Admiring himself but 
unadmired, he yearned for admiration. To deceive but to be un- 
suspected is too little glory. The evil genius set about then to plant 
the seeds of suspicion. But how to do this? Clearly there was no sug- 
gestive paper to tempt Tom’s confidence. There was nothing but 
Tom's mind, a stream of seemings and of words to make the seemings 
seem no seemings. The evil genius must have words with Tom and 
must engage the same seemings with him. To have words with Tom is 
to have the words together, to use them in the same way, and to 
engage the same seemings is to see and to hear and to point to the 
same. And so the evil genius, free spirit, entered in at the door of 
Tom’s pineal gland and lodged there. He floated in the humors that 
flow, glandwise and sensewise, everywhere being as much one with 
Tom as difference will allow. He looked out of the same eyes, and 
when Tom pointed with his finger, the evil genius said “This” and 


meant what Tom, hearing, also meant, seeing. Each heard with the 
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same ear what the other heard. For every sniffing of the one nose 
there were two identical smells, and there were two tactualities for 
every touch. If Tom had had a toothache, together they would have 
pulled the same face. The twinsomeness of two monads finds here the 
limit of identity. Nevertheless there was otherness looking out of 
those eyes as we shall see. 

It seems then that on the next day, the evil genius “‘going to and fro” 
in Tom’s mind and “walking up and down in it,” Tom once again, as 
his custom was, entered the room where the flowers stood on the 
table. He stopped, looked admiringly, and in a caressing voice said: 
“Flowers! Flowers!” And he lingered. The evil genius, more subtle 
“than all the beasts of the field,” whispered “Flowers? Flowers ?” 
For the first time Tom has an intimation of company, of some intimate 
partner in perception. Momentarily he is checked. He looks again at 
the flowers. “Flowers? Why, of course, flowers.” Together they look 
out of the same eyes. Again the evil genius whispers, “Flowers?” The - 
seed of suspicion is to be the question. But Tom now raises the flowers 
nearer to his eyes almost violently as though his eyes were not his 
own. He is, however, not perturbed. The evil genius only shakes their 
head. “Did you ever hear of illusions?” says he. 

Tom, still surprisingly good-natured, responds: “But you saw them, 


didn’t you? Surely you can see through my eyes. Come, let us bury 


my nose deep in these blossoms, and take one long breath together. 
Then tell whether you can recognize these as flowers.” 

So they dunked the one nose. But the evil genius said “Huh!” as 
much as to say: What has all this seeming and smelling to do with it? 
Still he explained nothing. And Tom remained as confident of the 
flowers as he had been at the first. The little seeds of doubt, ‘Flowers ? 
Flowers ?” and again “Flowers?” and “Illusions?” and now this stick 
in the spokes, “Huh!” made Tom uneasy. He went on: “Oh, so you 
are one of these seers that has to touch everything. You're a tangi- 
bilite. Very well, here’s my hand, let’s finger these flowers. Careful! 
They're tender.” 

The evil genius was amused. He smiled inwardly and rippled in a 
shallow humor. To be taken for a materialist! As though the grand 
illusionist was not a spirit! Nevertheless, he realized that though 
deception is easy where the lies are big enough (where had he heard 


that before?), a few scattered, questioning words are not enough to 
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make guile grow. He was tempted to make a statement, and he did. 
He said, “Your flowers are nothing but illusions.” 

“My flowers illusions?” exclaimed Tom, and he took up the bowl 
and placed it before a mirror. “See,” said he, “here are the flowers 
and here, in the mirror, is an illusion. There’s a difference surely. 
And you with my eyes, my nose, and my fingers can tell what that 
difference is. Pollen on your fingers touching the illusion? Send Milly 
the flowers in the mirror? Set a bee to suck honey out of this glass? 
You know all this as well as I do. I can tell flowers from illusions, and 
my flowers, as you now plainly see, are not illusions.” 

The evil genius was now sorely tried. He had his make-believe, but 
he also had his pride. Would he now risk the make-believe to save his 
pride? Would he explain? He explained. 

“Tom,” he said, “notice. The flowers in the mirror look like flowers, 
but they only look like flowers. We agree about that. The flowers 
before the mirror also look like flowers. But they, you say, are flowers 
because they also smell like flowers and they feel like flowers, as 
though they would be any more flowers because they also like flowers 
multiply. Imagine a mirror such that it reflected not only the looks of 
flowers, but also their fragrance and their petal surfaces, and then 
you smelled and touched, and the flowers before the mirror would 
be just like the flowers in the mirror. Then you could see immediately 
that the flowers before the mirror are illusions just as those in the 
mirror are illusions. As it is now, it is clear that the flowers in the 
mirror are thin illusions, and the flowers before the mirror are thick. 
Thick illusions are the best for deception. And they may be as thick 
as you like. From them you may gather pollen, send them to Milly, 
and foolish bees may sleep in them.” 

But Tom was not asleep. “I see that what you mean by thin illus- 
ions is what I mean by illusions, and what you mean by thick illusions 
is what I mean by flowers. So when you say that my flowers are your 
thick illusions this doesn’t bother me. And as for your mirror that 
mirrors all layers of your thick illusions, I shouldn't call that a mirror 
at all. It’s a duplicator, and much more useful than a mirror, provided 
you can control it. But I do suppose that when you speak of thick 
illusions you do mean that thick illusions are related to something you 
call flowers in much the same way that the thin illusions are related 
to the thick ones. Is that true?” 
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The evil genius was now diction-deep in explanations and went on. 
“In the first place let me assure you that these are not flowers. I 
destroyed all flowers. There are no flowers at all. There are only thin 
and thick illusions of flowers. I can see your flowers in the mirror, 
and I can smell and touch the flowers before the mirror. What I can- 
not smell and touch, having seen as in the mirror, is not even thick 
illusion. But if I cannot also cerficio what I see, smell, touch, etc., 
what I have then seen is not anything real. Esse est cerpici. I just now 
tried to cerpicio your flowers, but there was nothing there. Man is 
after all a four- or five- or six-sense creature and you cannot expect 
much from so little.” 

Tom rubbed his eyes and his ears tingled with an eighteenth- 
century disturbance. Then he stared at the flowers. “I see,” he said, 
“that this added sense of yours has done wickedly with our language. 
You do not mean by illusion what we mean, and neither do you mean 
by flowers what we mean. As for cerpicio I wouldn't be surprised if 
you'd made up that word just to puzzle us. In any case what you 
destroyed is what, according to you, you used to cerpicio. So there is 
nothing for you to cerpicio any more. But there still are what we mean 
by flowers. If your intention was to deceive, you must learn the lan- 
guage of those you are to deceive. I should say that you are like the 
doctor who prescribes for his patients what is so bad for himself and 
is then surprised at the health of his patients.’ And he pinned a flower 
near their nose. 

The evil genius, discomfited, rode off on a corpuscle. He had failed. 
He took to an artery, made haste to the pineal exit, and was gone. 
Then “sun by sun” he fell. And he regretted his mischief. 

I have tried in this essay to understand the boast of the evil genius. 
His boast was that he could deceive, deceive about “the heavens, the 
earth, the colors, figures, sound, and all other external things.” In 
order to do this I have tried to bring clearly to mind what deception 
and such deceiving would be like. Such deception involves illusions 
and such deceiving involves the creation of illusions. Accordingly I 


have tried to imagine the evil genius engaged in the practice of de- 


ception, busy in the creation of illusions. In the first adventure every- 


thing is plain. The evil genius employs paper, paper making believe 
it’s many other things. The effort to deceive, ingenuity in deception, 
being deceived by paper, detecting the illusion — all these are clearly 
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understood. It is the second adventure, however, which is more 
crucial. For in this instance it is assumed that the illusion is of such 
a kind that no seeing, no touching, no smelling, are relevant to detect- 
ing the illusion. Nevertheless the evil genius sees, touches, smells, and 
does detect the illusion. He made the illusion; so, of course, he must 
know it. How then does he know it? The evil genius has a sense denied 
to men. He senses the flower-in-itself, Milly-in-herself, etc. So he 
creates illusions made up of what can be seen, heard, smelled, etc., 
illusions all because when seeing, hearing, and smelling have seen, 
heard, and smelled all, the special sense senses nothing. So what poor 
human beings sense is the illusion of what only the evil genius can 
sense. This is formidable. Nevertheless, once again everything is 
clear. If we admit the special sense, then we can readily see how it is 
that the evil genius should have been so confident. He has certainly 
created his own illusions, though he has not himself been deceived. 
But neither has anyone else been deceived. For human beings do not 
use the word “illusion” by relation to a sense with which only the 
evil genius is blessed. 

I said that the evil genius had not been deceived, and it is true that 
he has not been deceived by his own illusions. Nevertheless he was 
deceived in boasting that he could deceive, for his confidence in this is 
based upon an ignorance of the difference between our uses of the 
words, “heavens,” “earth,” “flowers,” “Milly,” and “illusions” of 
these things, and his own uses of these words. For though there cer- 
tainly is an analogy between our own uses and his, the difference is 
quite sufficient to explain his failure at grand deception. We can also 
understand how easily Tom might have been taken in. The dog over 


the water dropped his meaty bone for a picture on the water. Tom, 
however, dropped nothing at all. But the word “illusion” is a trap. 


I began this essay uneasily, looking at my hands and saying “no 


hands,” blinking my eyes and saying “no eyes.” Everything I saw 
seemed to me like something Cheshire, a piece of cheese, for instance, 
appearing and disappearing in the leaves of the tree. Poor kitty! And 
now? Well.... 


O. K. BOOUWSMA 


University of Nebraska 







































DISCUSSION 





ARE THE QUALITIES OF 
PARTICULAR THINGS 
UNIVERSAL OR PARTICULAR? 


HERE ARE some curious things in the opening chapters of Aris- 
y yoows Categoriae. One is the admission, which seems to justify 
Porphyry’s inclusion of the species as a fifth predicable, that ‘‘man’’ 
can be predicated of ‘‘the individual man.”’ Another is the hint of a 
sense in which the qualities of a particular thing share in its partic- 
ularity. A distinction drawn in the second chapter between ‘“‘presence 
in a subject”’ and ‘‘assertability of a subject” vields a division of 
fundamental entities in which the opposition of “‘man’’ to “‘this 
individual man”’ is paralleled by a similar opposition of ‘“‘white’’ 
to “this individual white.’’ This doctrine is nowhere else repeated 
in Aristotle! and may have little relevance to a study of the develop- 
ment of the Peripatetic philosophy. But it does seem to me to pro- 
vide a significant alternative to the view that all that is adjectival 
to a thing, that is, every quality of it, is universal. I have become 
increasingly dissatisfied with this view and would like, in what 
follows, to examine the alternative to it which seems to be implied 
in the passage of Aristotle’s to which I am referring. 

The passage is as follows: ‘‘Of entities, some are predicable of a 
subject and are never present in a subject. Thus ‘man’ is predicable 
of the individual man and is never present in a subject... . Some 
entities, again, are present in subjects, but are never predicable of a 
subject. For instance ...a particular white may be present in the 
body (for colour requires a material basis), yet is never predicable 
of anything. Other entities, again, are predicable of a subject and 








11 am assuming that the Categoriae contains genuine Aristotelian doctrine 
although, as most scholars today would maintain, it was probably written by a 
pupil. 
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present in a subject. Thus while knowledge is present in the human 
mind, it is predicable of grammar. There is, lastly, a class of things 
which are neither present in a subject nor predicable of a subject, 
such as the individual man or the individual horse.’”? 

According to Sir David Ross, “‘assertability of a subject” here 
refers to the relation of a universal to a particular which is an in- 
stance of it. By his use of the phrase, if this is so, Aristotle is imply- 
ing that only those attributes are predicable of a subject which are 
predicable of more subjects than one. He is saying, in short, that 
only a universal can be a predicate. 

Aristotle himself explains that by ‘‘presence in a subject,’”’ he 
means “inability to exist apart from the said subject.’’* This Sir 
David takes to be a reference to the inability of an adjective or 
attribute to exist apart from its “subject of inhesion.’’ There seems 
to me to be no warrant for Zeller’s view that ‘‘presence in a subject”’ 
refers specifically to the relation of an accident to its possessor.’ If, 
however, we deny that the existential dependence to which Aristotle 
is referring is peculiar to a thing’s accidental determinations, we 
may seem to be including its essential or defining attributes, that is, 
the genus and differentia, among the entities that are ‘‘present in a 


subject.”” The union of genus and differentia, however, is species, 
and the treatment of species and genera as attributes does not ac- 
cord with Aristotle’s insistence that whatever is predicable essentially 
of a concrete individual shares in its substantiality. Species and 


genera are not “present in a subject’’ because, though predicable 
of individual substances, they are, somehow, not adjectival to these, 
but, in a derivative or ‘“‘secondary”’ sense, are themselves substances.® 
The explanation at 1a, 24, thus permits us to ascribe “presence in a 
subject” to whatever has the character of an attribute, except in 


cases where a ‘‘secondary substance” is being formally treated as an 





2Cat. 1a, 16-1b, 9. 

3Aristotle, p. 23. 

‘Cat. 1a, 24. He contrasts the sense in which parts are said to be ‘‘present in” a 
whole. 

’Zeller expresses this view, for example, in interpreting the inability of dif- 
ferentiae to be ‘present in a subject”’ to mean that ‘‘they are not accidental but 
essential determinations” (Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, 1, 216, n. 1). 

6This at any rate is Aristotle’s teaching in the fifth chapter of the Categoriae. 
Cf.: ‘In a secondary sense those things are called substances within which, as 
species, the primary substances are included; also those which, as genera, include 
the species” (2a, 13-16). For “‘species and genus do not merely indicate quality, 
like the term ‘white’; ‘white’ indicates quality and nothing further, but species 
and genus determine the quality with reference to a substance: they signify sub- 
stance qualitatively differentiated” (3b, 17-20). And ‘‘of secondary substances, 
the species is predicated of the individual, the genus both of the species and of the 
individual” (3a, 38). 
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attribute. On the other hand, whatever is noi “present in a subject” 
will be a substance. 

If we now look at the entities which Aristotle distinguishes, we 
see that, according to this interpretation, the first and the last are 
substances and the second and third adjectives or attributes. Of 
the two substances, one is not “predicable of a subject’’ and, there- 
fore, not universal. It is that of which predications in all categories 
are made—substance in the “‘primary”’ sense of which “this individ- 
ual man” is an instance. The other substance is predicable of sub- 
jects. ““Man”’ is predicable of this individual man. It has thus the 
distinction of being at once universal and a substance. It is substance 
in the ‘‘secondary sense’’ and seems to correspond to the ‘‘substan- 
tival-universal”’ or “‘thing-universal”’ of current usage. 

Of the two tvpes of adjective or attribute in Aristotle’s list one 
is said to be ‘“‘predicable of a subject”’ and is seen, from a later refer- 
ence, to be the ‘common quality” or “quality-universal” of orthodox | 
theory. Thus Aristotle speaks at 2a, 31, of a whiteness “‘present in” 
white bodies, which is seen to be “‘predicable of that in which it is 
present” from the fact that ‘‘a body is called white.’’ He denies, 
however, that the other adjectival entity which he mentions is 
“predicable of a subject.”” As an adjective of substance, it is ‘‘present, 
in” it. But it is an adjective or quality of substance which is not 
predicable of it. To what can Aristotle be referring’ Clearly, if he 
is taking “‘predicable of a subject’”’ as synonymous with “‘universal,”’ 
there is only one thing he can mean by a quality which cannot be 
predicated of a subject. He must be referring to a quality which its 
possessor does not share with other substances, but which, in some 
sense, participates in the irrecurrability of the mpwrn otaiz itself. He 
must, in short, be implying that there is a sense of ‘“‘quality’’ in 
which the qualities of particular things are particular. 

The following fragments of internal evidence seem to me to sub- 
stantiate this reading of the passage under discussion. 

(1) For the purpose of naming primary substances Aristotle was 
denied the use of the singular article by the rule which made 6 &p- 
Opwros, 6 immos, etc., the proper expressions for his secondary sub- 
stances, ‘‘man,”’ “horse,” etc. Accordingly, to secure unequivocal’ 
reference to concrete individuals, he combined the indefinite pro- 





7THaving occasion at Cat. 3b, 12, to note the indisputable particularity of 
primary substances, he complains of the ambiguity that ‘‘secondary substances 
seem likewise by the form of such expressions as ‘man’ or ‘animal’ to signify 
what is particular (ré5e re) although they actually stand for classes... words 
like 6 &v@pwros and ro tGov being predicable of many subjects.” 
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noun Tvs with the singular article. Thus his examples of substantives 
not predicable of a subject (primary substances) are 6 ris &vOpwzros 
and 6 tis immos. But of his two cited instances of adjectives not 
predicable of a subject, one is the quality ‘‘whiteness’’ of which the 
normal Greek equivalent would have been 76 Aevxdv. Aristotle here 
has 70 Ti AevKop, and, for his other example, he has 9 tis ypxupareKn. 

(2) What must invariably prevent an entity from being predicable 
of a subject, we are told at Cat. rb, 6, is that it should be “individual 
and one in number” (@rouov xai év api8u@d). Now where what has 
this character is also a substance like 6 ris Gv@pwrros, it is neither 
predicable of a subject nor present in one. “‘But nothing hinders cer- 
tain such entities [i.e., entities that are G@rouz Kai év apiOua] from 
being present in a subject, for 7 ris ypaumarcxn is present in a sub- 
ject." Irrecurrability, that is to say, is not incompatible with 
“presence in a subject,” which simply means that adjectives as 
well as substantives can be numerically one. But if the proot of 
this is that » rls ypauparixn, qua ‘‘present in a subject,’’® is “‘indivi- 
dual and one in number,”’ 76 ri Aevxdv too must have this character- 
istic. And, in that case, the latter, although a quality, can no more 
be shared (as 6 &v@pwmos is shared) by a number of different subjects 
than 6 tls &@v@pwmos could, which means that 76 ri AevKdv is as much 
a particular quality as 6 ris &v@pwros is a particular thing. 

(3) Where Aristotle does speak of a whiteness “‘present in a body”’ 
which is also predicable of it (‘for a body is called white’’), he is 
careful to omit the indefinite pronoun and write 76 Aeuvxér.!° Similarly 
at 1b, 1, as an example of entities, present in subjects, which are 
also predicable of them, he gives 9 értornun, “for knowledge is predi- 
cable of grammar.’”’ Grammar () ypauparcxn), however, stands to 
knowledge as species to genus rather than as instance to universal." 
It is not in this way that we must suppose 76 Ti AeuKdév to be related 
to the universal 76 Aevxov, but as 7 Tis ypauparerxn would be related 





8Cat. 1b, 8 

9A piece of grammatical knowledge is not numerically one as a substantive, 
present in the mind as part of a whole, for Aristotle expressly denies that this is 
the meaning of “present in a subject” (1a, 24). It is év broxepévy rH ¥ vxf as an 
experience adjectival to the mind which knows it. i 

10Cat. 2a, 31... olov ro AevKdv ev broxemerw by TH OHpaTe KaTNyopElrat TOU 
UroKxemevou "‘Cevade yap o@ua déyerat).... 

The example is curious. Unlike 76 Aeuxov, 9 édco7HuD Is not “present in’’ the 
same subject as the one of which it is predicable. Since it is predicable of 7 
ypauparixy as a genus of a species, it is an essential attribute rather than an 
accident or property of it and, accordingly, cannot be present in this subject. 
And Aristotle does not say so. 4 ércornun is év broxetpevw TH YuxF. But in what 
sense? Not as a part, for Aristotle’s explanation of év bxoxe:uévyw prohibits this, 
but as the power of knowing—a proprium of the human mind. 
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to this species of which 4 émvornun is the genus. 76 ti Aevxdv, that 
is to say, is an instance of whiteness. But it is not what we commonly 
mean by an instance. It is commonly supposed that particular white 
things are the instances of whiteness. But a particular white thing, 
for Aristotle, is a substance and, by definition, therefore, not ‘‘present 
in a subject.”” 76 ti AevKdv is both an instance of the adjective 76 
Aevxdv, and itself an adjective. Notwithstanding the rule that the 
article in English can only be used before a noun, the only possible 
rendering of the expression would be, not “‘a particular white thing,” 
but “‘a particular white.” 

Granted, therefore, that Aristotle did, at least at the time of writ- 
ing the opening chapters of the Categoriae, suppose there was a 
sense of ‘‘quality’’ in which the qualities of particular things are 
particular, what are we to make of his view? This is not a question 
of merely antiquarian interest. The advocacy of an identical thesis 
by Professor Stout in his celebrated British Academy Lecture of 
1921 provoked a discussion into which several eminent philosophers 
were drawn. In 1923, for instance, the question whether the charac- 
teristics of particular things are universal or particular was power- 
fully debated in an Aristotelian Symposium by Stout, Dr. Moore, 
and Dawes-Hicks.” More recently, Stout’s view has been subjected 
to criticism at the hands of Professor Aaron in the course of an 
attempt to prove the essential universality of sensory qualities. 

My own feeling is that this question is far from settled. I am, as 
was stated, no longer satisfied with the view that there can be no 
sense of the term “‘quality’”’ in which the qualities of a thing are not 
identical with the qualities of other things that are similarly char- 
acterized. And I propose in what follows, by re-examining some of 
the criticisms that have been directed against Stout, to discuss the 
supposition of particular qualities as an alternative possibility which, 
I believe, should be engaging our attention. 


(1) I shall take first the objections raised by Dr. Moore in the 
opening paper of the Symposium, Are the Characteristics of Parti- 
cular Things Universal or Particular? 

(i) The view of Stout’s which he is criticizing, Dr. Moore expresses 
in the proposition that “Every character which characterises a 
concrete thing is particular.’’ And, submitting that what Stout must 
in fact mean by this is that ‘‘Every character of a concrete thing 





12*Are the Characteristics of Particular Things Universal or Particular?” 
Arist. Soc. Suppl., iii, 95 f. 
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characterizes one thing only,”’ he suggests as a possible interpretation 
of his meaning that he is saying that when we judge, for instance, 
that both A is red and B is red, what we mean by ‘A is red”’ differs 
in respect of difference of shade from what we mean by “‘B is red.”’ 
In an earlier paper on ‘‘Russell’s Theory of Judgment,’’ Stout had 
expressed his belief that qualities are particular by saying: ‘‘When I 
assert that the sense-datum is red, I mean just that particular red 
with which I am immediately acquainted.’ And this proposition 
(which he now quotes), Dr. Moore says he thinks ‘‘ought to mean 
that if I have two different sense-data, one of which, A, presents to 
me one particular shade of red, Ri, while the other presents to me a 
different particular shade, Re, then what I should mean by the ex- 
pression ‘is red,’ if I said of A ‘A is red,’ would be ‘A is characterised 
by Ry,’ while what I should mean by ‘is red,’ if I said of B ‘B is red,’ 
would be ‘B is characterised by R2,’ and that, therefore, I should be 
using ‘is red,’ in the two cases, in different senses.’’™ 

But the remark of Stout’s which Dr. Moore says ought to mean 
this does not seem to me to mean anything of the sort. It is a remark 
which, in its context, could only be taken to mean this by a confusion 
of the notion of a particular, in the sense of irrecurrable, quality 
with that of a not further determinable quality-universal. By ‘“‘the 
particular red with which I am acquainted,” Stout did not in the 
least mean “‘a certain particular shade of red”’ in the sense in which 
this could only be an inexact expression for ‘‘a certain specific shade 
of red.”” He had in mind the irrecurrable instance, in the sense-datum 
in question, of whatever specific shade of red the sense-datum pre- 
sented to him. 


(ii) With regard to the meaning of ‘“‘Every character characterises 
one thing only,”’ the second possibility which Dr. Moore considers 
is that Stout is using “‘character’” in this proposition in a “quite 
indefensibly restricted sense.’’ The restriction which he thinks Stout 
is intending, however, Dr. Moore interprets as a restriction in range 
of generality. Since it is perfectly obvious that generic characters 
may characterize two or more concrete things, what he suggests 
Stout must mean by “every character” is “‘every absolutely specific 
character,”” where, by ‘“‘absolutely specific,” is meant the same as 
“not generic,’’ and that what he is saying, therefore, is that every 
absolutely specific character which characterizes a concrete thing 
characterizes one thing only. This shows that, once more, the point 





Proc. Arist. Soc., XV, 348. 
“Arist. Soc. Suppl., iii, 10-101. 
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of Stout’s distinctive contention has been missed. The restriction 
in the meaning of ‘‘character’’ which he intended is to be understood 
in terms of the difference of kind that exists between universals, 
of whatever degree of determinateness, on the one hand, and par- 
ticular or irrecurrable entities, on the other. It is a mere mistake to 
interpret it as an arbitrary decision to restrict the meaning of ‘‘char- 
acter,”’ within the limits of determinability of the character-universal, 
to the difierentiations of this which are completely determinate. 

Dr. Moore’s objection to what he thus supposes to be Stout’s 
riew (that absolutely specific characters are nonrecurrent) is that 
either this is known a priori or by an actual comparison of every 
object in turn with every other. We obviously could not have come 
to know it in the latter manner. And, since the fact that we often 
cannot tell whether, for example, the objects that are allesed to be of 
the same shade of color are exactly the same in color, means that there 
is a logical possibility that they are not exactly the same, it cannot 
be the case that we have a priori knowledge of it either. This is 
doubtless a conclusive reply to the claim that “every absolutely 
specific character characterizes one thing only.’’ But it has no rele- 
vance whatever to what Stout means by the ‘‘particularity”’ of char- 
acters. What he is trying to say is not in the least that such things as 
absolutely specific shades of color do not recur in diverse concrete 
situations, but that the actual colors of concrete things are so many 
irrecurrable instances of such absolutely specific shades of color. 

(iii) Dr. Moore also tries to determine what Stout may have 
meant by the argument that it would be impossible to distinguish 
one concrete thing from another if there were not a corresponding 
distinction between their qualities. What this must mean, he thinks, 
is that we can never distinguish two concrete things, A and B, unless 
A has at least one quality which is not possessed by B, and B at least 
one quality which is not possessed by A. He supposes, that is, that 
Stout merely wanted to say that two objects cannot be distin- 
guished numerically unless they are qualitatively dissimilar in at 
least one respect. And he points out in reply that he is certain that he 
can ‘‘in some cases, distinguish between two concrete things, A and B, 
without perceiving with regard to any quality, which [he perceives] 
to belong to A, that it does not belong to B, or vice-versa.’”"™ His 
objection, in other words, is that it is just not true that we cannot dis- 
tinguish objects between which we perceive absolutely no qualitative 
dissimilarity. 
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But it seems to me certain that Stout would agree with this and, 
at the same time, contend that uo quality which is perceived to 
belong to A could possibly also belong to B. For the “qualities” of 
which he is speaking are not the common qualities in reference to 
which things are compared and judged to be qualitatively similar or 
dissimilar, but the instances of these universals which are present 
in particular things. And when he urged that concrete things would 
be indiscernible if their characters were not distinct, the sort of thing 
he meant was that we could neither know nor show (by pointing) 
that, for example, this is one billiard ball and that is another, unless 
the patch of color at which we would be pointing in the one case 
were not the same numerically as the patch of color at which we 
would be pointing in the other. 

To render two red billiard balls numerically distinguishable, it is 
surely unnecessary that there should be any difference of shade be- 
tween the red of one ball and the red of the other. But it is certainly 
not unnecessary, if there are to be two balls, that there should be 
an extent of red color at the place where the first ball is in a sense 
which precludes the possibility of the same extent of color being at 
the place where the second ball is. Stout expresses this point by say- 
ing that, to know or suppose that two (white) billiard balls are them- 
selves in separate places, I have to ‘‘know or suppose that the round- 
ness, smoothness and whiteness of one ball is locally separate from 
the roundness, smoothness and whiteness of the other.’’!® 


(2) All the foregoing criticisms appear to be based on some mis- 
understanding. In particular Dr. Moore seems to have confused 
the sense in which “particularity” is applied to qualities with the 
absolute determinateness of an infima species. He has, however, 
another argument which is on an altogether different footing. 
This is a criticism of the view of Stout’s, implied in the passage 
just quoted, that the qualities of different concrete things are as 
separate locally as the things which possess them are. While admit- 
ting that, where two colored concrete things, A and B, are locally 
separate, the color which A presents to me really is locally separate 
from the color which B presents to me, Dr. Moore denies that it, 
therefore, follows that the color of A is not identical with the color 
of B. For the sense in which two qualities are said to be “‘locally 
separate’ is not the same as the sense in which two concrete things 
are said to be so. Two qualities can only be said to be locally separate 


6 Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, pp. 389-390. 
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in the derivative sense that “‘the first belongs to a concrete thing 
which is locally separate from a concrete thing to which the second 
belongs.’’ Accordingly, where the qualities belong to two concrete 
things that are similarly characterized, like the colors of two penny 
stamps, they cannot be regarded as two “‘separate’’ qualities except 
in the sense that, by reason of belonging to two locally separate 
concrete things, an identical quality (redness in the example) is 
locally separated from itself. But whatever is locally separable from 
itself is recurrable and, therefore, universal. This Dr. Moore believes 
to be an “‘absolutely complete answer’’ to the view that the qualities 
of particular things are particular. 

I concede that it is a very persuasive answer. But I cannot agree 
that it is an absolutely conclusive one. My reason for not thinking 
so, however, is not that I think that Dr. Moore’s argument could be 
refuted, but that I feel that a significant alternative reading of the 
facts is possible. The reason why I think this alternative reading 
should be considered at all is that an important question is left un- 
answered on Dr. Moore’s view. I mean the question of the precise 
sense in which a common quality is said to “belong to” a particular 
thing. It cannot be in any familiar sense of ‘“‘belonging to”’ that what, 
ex hypothest, ‘“‘belongs’’ equally to as many things as are similarly 
characterized, “‘belongs to’’ a uniquely localized particular. It seems 
to me that Dr. Moore should at least have considered the possibility 
that a quality which belongs elsewhere to other concrete particulars 
can belong here, to this particular, only in a sense which involves 
that a particular of another sort, present in the first particular, 
is related in some peculiarly intimate way to the quality in question. 
Dr. Moore is certainly not in a position to dismiss this alternative 
on the grounds, (a) that we know perfectly well what saying that a 
common quality is “‘present” here, in this particular, means; and (b) 
that we know for certain that it does not mean that the quality is 
“represented” in the particular thing by a particular of another sort. 

I believe one would teud to express Dr. Moore’s view by saving 
that a common quality “appears” wherever there are concrete things 
to which it belongs. And this might suggest that what “‘represents”’ 
the common quality in thts particular thing is an ‘‘appearance’”’ of 
the quality. But this would plainly be a loose application of the term 
‘“‘appearance.”’ The term is used in a precise sense only when a physi- 
‘al object is said to present different (perspectival and other) ap- 
pearances from different points of view. When, however, it is asked 
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what the statement that the color, say, of this penny stamp, is an 
‘““appearance”’ of redness can be used as a loose expression for, we 
should consider the possibility that what is really meant is that 
there occurs in the penny stamp a particular instance of redness. At 
least, the mere assertion that an identical quality “‘belongs to’”’ two 
locally separate substances, A and B, does not prove that the situa- 
tion thus described is not further resolvable or that the facts are 
not that what is present in A and B is not an identical quality but a 
distinct instance of it in each case. 

It is certainly significant that, although Dr. Moore had made his 
opposition to Stout’s view abundantly clear, the third symposiast, 
Dawes Hicks, thought that, when he said that the same quality 
belonged to both A and B and was thus in two places at the same 
time, he was saying “‘precisely what Professor Stout is saying, namely, 
that some particular example of an absolutely specific sort of quality 
belongs to A, and that a particular example of the same sort of 
quality belongs to B.’’8 Can it be that the relation for which Dr. 
Moore used the familiar expression ‘‘belongs to’’ possesses a com- 
plexity which he himself overlooked but which someone who had 
tried to analyze the relation would naturally read into his description 
of it? 

That something of this sort is the case is suggested by his revealing 
use of the plural number in referring to a shared quality. He claims 
that the color of similarly colored concrete things is an identical 
quality separated only from itself. But, referring to two such things, 
he speaks also of two colors, the first of which belongs to a concrete 
thing which is locally separate from the concrete thing to which the 
second belongs. But what two colors can he mean? Since the concrete 
things are understood to be of precisely the same color, he cannot 
be referring to two different shades of the color in question. It seems 
certain that his “‘two colors” can be nothing else than (to take a 
concrete example) “the color of this penny stamp” and “‘the color 
of that peuny stamp.”’ And, for all that Dr. Moore proves to the 
contrary, there may be a sense of the expression ‘‘the color of this 
penny stamp” in which the color of a given stamp, by reason of being 
the color of that particular stamp, cannot possibly be the color of 
any other concrete thing. It seems to me necessary to admit such a 
sense if, as I pointed out in the previous section, in order that there 
should be at least two colored objects of the same precise shade of 
color, an extent of color of that shade must be located at the place 


i8Arist. Soc. Suppl., iii, 124 (my italics). 
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where the first object is in a sense which precludes the possibility of 
the same extent of color being located at the place where the other 
object is situated. 

A “color at a place”’ in this sense cannot be a universal. It is never- 
theless a quality—an entity, as Aristotle would have said, which is 
“present in a subject.”’ But a quality which is not universal must be 
particular. And its relation to the common quality of the same name 
must be that of an instance of it. If that is so, a common quality 
will ‘“‘belong’”’ to locally separate substances in a complex sense. An 
instance of the quality will belong to the thing in the direct sense of 
sharing its unique location and irrecurrability. And the common 
quality will belong to the thing only in the sense that a quality which 
belongs to the thing in the first sense is an instance of it. 

I would submit, then, that Dr. Moore has failed to consider the 
possibility that a common quality cannot “appear” at different 
places by merely ‘“‘belonging,”’ without prejudice to its universality, 
to the things which occupy those places but must ttself become 
particularized at the places in question. 


(3) The reply Dr. Moore would doubtless make to this submission 
is that he never meant to deny that common qualities have ‘‘in- 
stances” in which they are “‘particularized,” for he expressly im- 
plies that they are instantiated in the concrete things to which they 
belong. If this, however, is what he does imply; if, that is, he sup- 
poses that a particular thing can instantiate a quality-universal, he is 
making an unexamined assumption with regard to what is meant by 
an “instance.” He is assuming what might be called the Substrate 
Theory of instantiation. According to this, an instance is an existence 
with a substrate outside the nature of the universal in which the 
latter inheres. It is the view that instantiation is necessarily a dyadic 
relation. 

Now I would submit that the real issue between Stout and his 
critics, however little they may have suspected it, concerns the ques- 
tion whether this 1s im fact the nature of an instance. It is in this 
connection that I find Aristotle’s division of fundamental entities 
in the Cat‘egoriae particularly instructive. For the effect of this 
passage is to place alongside the distinction between ‘‘universals of 
things’’ (secondary substances) and ‘‘universals of qualities’’ (e.g., 
TO Ne€vKOV) a division of instances into corresponding types. Both 
6 a@vOpwros and 76 Xevkoy are predicable of 6 tls &vOpw7os and, in 
that sense, the individual man “‘instantiates” both ‘‘manhood” and 
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“‘whiteness.’’ But Aristotle does not correlate these two types of 
universal to a single particular as those philosophers do who suppose 
that particular things are in the same sense the instances both of the 
sorts of things which they are and of the qualities which they possess. 
The instantiation of the quality 7d AevKdy in a particular thing is 
mediated by 76 ri AevKov, a particular of another sort whose presence 
in the thing “‘asin a subject” accounts for our calling the thing white. 
Now if the sense in which 76 Ti Aevxév is an instance of 76 AevKdr is 
the proper sense of ‘is an instance of,” then it is impossible that 
6 tis GvOpwros should be, in the strict sense, an instance of ‘‘white- 
ness.”’ For ‘‘whiteness’’ does not cover everything that a white man is. 
“Being white’’ does not exhaust “‘being a white man,” else should all 
white things be men. But in the sense in which ‘‘manhood”’ covers 
all that a given man essentially is, there is nothing in 76 ri AeuKdér, 
besides its being merely particular, which is not covered by ‘‘white- 
ness.’”!9 


(4) These considerations seem to me to call for a deeper analysis 
of the meaning of “instance” than is ordinarily accorded to this 
notion. But before I attempt this, I want briefly to examine one other 


criticism of Stout’s view. In a paper entitled Two Senses of the Word 
Universal, Professor Aaron is at pains to show that the precise shade 
of vellow of this daffodil, which he calls 71, belongs also to other 
daffodils, and is, therefore, universal. To reassure himself of this, 
he has to dispose of the arguments of “those who insist upon the 
particularity of qualities.’’ Professor Stout, for instance, would 
claim that the concrete quality, this shade of yellow which pertains 


to this flower, is “only one instance of a shade which we find fre- 


quently repeated in nature”’ and is, therefore, not a universal but a 
particular instance of a universal. This view Professor Aaron rejects. 
“It would mean that the precise shade which I observe is not really 
the precise shade but an instance of the precise shade.’’ And this, he 
thinks, is patently false. ‘“Surely I now observe the precise shade it- 
self, and no distinction can be made here between ‘universal’ and 
‘eetence.”...°" 


191f the species is regarded as an attribute of the individual, the provision of a 
distinct type of instance for each type of universal may appear incomplete in 
that, unlike its properties and accidents, this attribute of primary substance is 
not particularized in it as a particular attribute. But the point is that, inasmuch 
as genera and species are not strictly attributes but substances, their particulari- 
zations are the primary substances themselves. Whiteness is particularized as 
76 Ti NevKoy in this individual man. But 6 ris &vOpw7os is itself the particulariza- 
tion of ‘‘manhood.”’ 


20Mind, XLVIII, 178. 
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One is strongly inclined, on reflection, to agree with these remarks. 
But I submit that this is because it is perfectly true in a sense that 
“the y, which is here before me is also there in the second flower and 
there in the third.” It is true if by #1 we mean a certain isolable 
aspect of the universa y:-ness. I propose to call this aspect, generally, 
the intension of the universal. ‘“‘A universal,’’ wrote Cook Wilson, 
“is not merely identical in its particulars but is something definite 
identical in its particulars, and this implies the distinction of the some- 
thing definite from its being identical in the particulars [i.e. from its 
universality].... What this something definite is can only be 
understood in examples, for instance, red in the particulars of red- 
ness . . . animalness in the particular animals.”” Generally, it may 
be called the ‘‘characteristic being of the universal, with the express 
understanding that [this] is a technical term, only to be understood 
by realising what corresponds to it in the examples given.’ Thus 
A-ness is ‘‘a universal of the characteristic being A.’”’ ‘‘Characteristic 
being”’ in this sense is what I mean by the intension of the universal. 

Now, where a universal is, like Professor Aaron’s precise shade of 
yellow, not further determinable, it does seem as if, in observing a 
single instance of it, we had the whole of its intension before us in 
that one instance. For to say that a universal is not further determin- 
able is to imply that its ‘‘characteristic being’’ admits of no further 
differentiation. Two occurrences of it (to use noncommittal language) 
cannot differ except numerically. Two occurrences of yellowness, one 
of which is an occurrence of yellowness of the shade y,, and the other 
an occurrence of yellowness of the shade 4, differ qualitatively, as 
being of two different shades of yellow, as well as numerically. The 
“characteristic being’ (vellow) which is instantiated in the one oc- 
currence is differently instantiated in the other. But the colors of 
two daffodils of the same precise shade of yellow differ only in being 
two distinct occurrences of this shade. In observing either occurrence, 
we observe a “characteristic being’? of which no further differen- 
tiations are possible—a “‘something definite’ here, in this daffodil, 
which is not differently instantiated elsewhere. Thus in observing 
the color of a single daffodil, we have before us the whole intension of 
the universal y;-ness, in a sense in which we do not have before us 
the whole intension of ‘‘yellowness”’ or the whole intension of ‘‘color.”’ 

But this is not what Professor Aaron is saying. He is saying that 
we observe the universal y,-ness itself in observing any concrete 
thing in which there is an occurrence of it. And thts conclusion 


| 218. ‘ i. 341. 2Tbid., p. 342. 
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follows only if a universal and its intension are indistinguishable. 
Cook Wilson supposes that, in addition to its “identical being,” 
which is the ‘‘characteristic being’’ considered as identical in all the 
particularizations of the universal, the latter has what he calls a 
“‘total’’ or ‘‘complete’’ being. The “‘complete being’”’ of a universal 
comprises the totality of particularizations of its “characteristic 
being.”’ ‘‘The sum of the individuals with the universal which is 
identical in them is the complete being of the universal but not to be 
identified with its identical being.’ But this is simply to say that 
there is a sense in which a universal is made up of its instances and, 
accordingly, has an extension which is not to be identified with the 
intension, in respect of which, in another sense, it is identical in its 
instances. If this is so, we cannot possibly be observing the universal 
yi-ness ttself in observing a given instance of it. For even where, as 
here, by reason of the fact that the universal is not differently in- 
stantiated elsewhere, we confront its whole intension in confronting 
a single instance of it, it would be a contradiction to suppose that 
we could at any time confront the whole extension of an universal. 
“In any part of the whole set of particulars the being of the uni- 
versal is incomplete. . . [although] its identical being is not incom- 
plete.’’** 

A universal possesses an extension, however, if by an instance we 
mean something of which it is the very nature to form part of the 
being of the universal which it instantiates. But this cannot be what 
we mean by an instance if we suppose that instances are existences 
with a substrate outside the nature of the universal in which the 
latter inheres. Once more, therefore, the question at issue becomes 
whether by an instance we do really mean an existent of this sort. 

I have already hinted that it seems to me that philosophers have 
paid insufficient attention to this question. I fail particularly to 
understand why the view which Cook Wilson made the basis of his 
whole treatment of the universal, has not been brought to bear on 
the question of the particularity of qualities. I mean the possibility 
that a genuine instance is so related to its universal as to be ‘‘nothing 
outside the nature’ of this. For it follows from this view, as I shall 
now proceed to show, that the qualities which actually characterize 
particular things are particular. 


(5) A universal, according to Cook Wilson, must as completely 
“cover” the nature of each of its instances as the universal which 





5.1. ii, p. 676. “Ibid. 
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is a determinable clearly covers the whole nature of the universals 
which are determinates under it. Just as redness, for example, covers 
the whole nature of each of its shades, so that scarlet, vermilion, 
maroon, etc., are nothing besides differentiations of redness, so it 
must cover everything that an instance of redness can be said to be 
besides being merely particular. Otherwise the alleged instance, as 
Cook Wilson puts it, will not be a ‘‘true particular” or ‘‘particulari- 
zation”’ of the universal. ‘“‘The universal as genus is not something in 
the srecific universals with the differentia added to it as something 
outside it, so that the two together constitute the species. The species 
are forms which the genus-universal takes. . . . Similarly the individual 
or particular has not the universal 1m it and something also beside 
the universal to make it particular. As the whole nature of the 
species is covered by the genus-universal, so the whole nature of 
the particular is covered by the universal.’ “‘The particular is not 
something which has the quality, it is the particularized quality. 
This animal is particularized animality.’”’* 

Now it obviously makes nonsense of this analysis to suppose that 
the true particulars of quality-universals are particular things. For, 
while the whole nature of, e.g., a penny stamp may well be comprised 
in its being an instance of the sort of thing of which ‘‘penny stamp”’ 
is the symbol, it would obviously be false to suppose that its whole 
nature is ‘‘covered” by its being red or rectangular. Only of its color 
and shape could it possibly be true to say that their nature is ex- 
hausted in being, respectively, a case of ‘‘redness’”’ and a case of 
“‘rectangularity.’’ But consider what follows from this. Since the 
red color and rectangular shape of the stamp thus become the true 
instances of redness and rectangularity, the stamp, meanwhile, 
remaining an instance of the sort of thing that a penny stamp is, the 
very same characteristic of thereby instantiating a universal, which 
gives the stamp the status of a particular thing, must give these 
qualities of it the status of particular qualities. 

Thing-universals, in short, are necessarily particularized as parti- 
cular things and quality-universals as particular qualities. In “‘ ‘this is 
a hyacinth’. . . or ‘this flower is a hyacinth’. . . the quality or charac- 
ter [hyacinthness] covers the whole nature of the substance [this 
flower]; that is to say there is nothing in its nature which is not com- 
prised in its having the quality [hyacinthness]. Observe that this 
relation must obtain between an individual and a universal, if the 
individual is a true particular of the given universal. For instance, 





%Tbid., 1, 336. *Tbid., ii, 713. 
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‘this flower’ is a true particular of ‘hyacinthness,’ whereas, in the 
sentence ‘this flower is blue,’ ‘this flower’ is not a particular of ‘blue- 
ness,’ since blueness does not cover its whole nature; the true par- 
ticular of blueness is the color of the flower, not the flower itself.’’”” 

If this is the proper analysis of the meaning of “‘instance,’’ a uni- 
versal like Professor Aaron’s ‘‘y;-ness’’ will be instantiated (to quote 
his own example) not in this particular daffodil but in the particular 
color of it. A daffodil has a number of characteristics besides being 
of the precise shade of yellow 7, but the whole nature of its coler 
is covered by y:-ness. Where, however, a universal thus exhausts 
the nature of its instances, these will ‘belong to its own nature,’’™ 
and 4,-ness will be instantiated in particulars which form part of its 
being as no daffodil could have done. As such, however, it will have 
an extension as well as an intension. And, where Professor Aaron 
thought we observed the shade 4, itself in observing a single daffodil, 
we will actually be observing a part of its extension, that is, an in- 
stance of the shade in the form of a color which is present at the place 
where the daffodil is in a sense which precludes the possibility of its 
being present at any other place. Professor Aaron will be right only 
insofar as the whole tntension of y:-ness will be particularized as the 
part of its extension which is the color of this particular daffodil. 

I admit that I know of no argument by which it could be proved 
that instantiation thus means what Cook Wilson says it means. On 
the other hand, I know of only one possible objection to his analysis. 
And it must be on this objection, therefore, that what remains of the 
case against Stout will have to rest. I believe Dr. Moore and Profes- 
sor Aaron would claim that nothing can be a particular which is not 
also a particular thing or, in other words, that “particularity” and 
““thinghood”’ are synonymous. If that is so, two consequences follow. 
In the first place, quality-universals must have the same instances 
as thing-universals. All universals must be particularized in parti- 
cular things. For there are no other particulars. Secondly, whoever 
claims that quality-universals are instantiated in particular qualities 
is guilty of what Professor Ayer once described as ‘‘the downright 
nonsense of talking about qualities as if they were things.” 

Now, in meeting this objection, the question we have to put to 
ourselves is what determines that an entity is particular? Aristotle 
distinguished two entities which he said could not be predicated of a 
subject, one of a substantival and the other of an adjectival character. 





278.J., i, 349. Cf.: ‘The particulars or individuals of redness. . . are not red 
things, but individual red colours” (ibid., p. 341). 
*8Jbid., ii, 260. 
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Did he suppose that these two entities fail to be predicated of a subject 
for the same reason? Let us look at his argument again. His ‘“‘sub- 
stances” are characterized by existential independence. In the case of 
secondary substance, this only prevents the substance from depend- 
ing for its existence on any one of the subjects of which it is predicable. 
It does not prevent it from being predicable of subjects or, therefore, 
from being universal.?* But the existential independence of a primary 
substance prevents it from depending for its existence on another 
substance as an attribute of it. And if an entity can, under no cir- 
cumstances, be an attribute, it cannot be predicable of a subject and 
must, therefore, be particular. But is it only by reason of possessing 
this sort of existential independence that an entity can be particular? 
Those who identify “particularity” and “‘thinghood”’ are suggesting 
that it is. Aristotle, however, did not think so. His 76 ri AXevxov shares 
the particularity of an entity like 6 ris Gv@pw7os without sharing its 
inability to be an adjective or attribute of substance. Like 76 XeuKor, 
of which it is an instance, it is “‘present in a body as in a subject.” 
The same entity thus both inheres in primary substance as an adjec- 
tive or attribute of it and, at the same time, shares in its particularity. 
But an entity of which this is true must share in the particularity of 
particular things without sharing in the existential independence 
which is the source of their thinghood. ‘‘Particularity,” therefore, 
cannot be synonymous with “‘thinghood” but must partly depend 
on some characteristic which particular things may share wth their 
qualities without turning the latter into things. What characteristic 
might this be? Aristotle suggests at Cat. 3b that what makes primary 
substance stand so indisputably for what is particular (766e€ rt) is not 
so much its existential independence as its numerical singleness. 
Secondary substance, which is also, in its way, existentially inde- 
pendent is predicable of subjects (and, therefore, universal) because 
“it is not one and single as a primary substance is.’’®? And in a passage 
of the Metaphysics it is with numerical singleness, not with sub- 
stantiality, that particularity is expressly identified. ‘“‘There is no 
difference of meaning between ‘numerically one’ and ‘individual’ 
because this is precisely what we mean by the individual—the 
numerically one (76 &pi8uq@ év),whereas by the universal we mean 
that which is predicable of the individuals.’’*! But numerical single- 
ness might thus be distinguishable from existential independence 





20‘Man is predicated of the individual man but is not present in any subject; 
for manhood is not present in the individual man”’ (Cat. 3a, 10). What seems to be 
denied here is that “‘manhood”’ is existentially dependent upon any given man. 
Cat. 3b, 1 (my italics). 31 Met. gggb, 33. 
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as a mark of particularity and yet not be unconnected with this in 
Aristotle’s mind. That is, it might be objected that, for all we know, 
he may be assuming in the passages quoted that only individual 
substance can be & apiOua. His statement, however, that there is 
nothing ‘‘to prevent entities which are Groua kai év api§ua@ from 
being present in a subject,’ shows that he was not assuming this. 
For what this statement means is that there is nothing to prevent 
what is numerically one and, therefore, particular, from being an 
adjective or accident of substance. It seems, then, that an entity 
need not have the sort of existence which belongs to a thing to occur 
unrepeatably. 


(6) I have drawn attention to the view that the qualities of partic- 
ular things are particular as a significant alternative to the supposi- 
tion that all content is necessarily universal. I shall end by stating my 
reason for doing this. 

It seems to me that the possibility that the characters of a thing 
may share in its particularity offers an escape from the tantalizing 
difficulty that has been felt in saying where the “‘essence”’ of an in- 
dividual lies. The difficulty of which I am thinking is as old as 
Aristotle. If both the essential and accidental predicates of this 
individual thing are (as universals) predicable equally of other indi- 
vidual things, we must look elsewhere for what distinguishes them. 
And whither shall we look? An individual man, Aristotle would say, 
is ‘“‘white’’ by accident but a ‘“‘man”’ essentially. Inasmuch, however, 
as what a man is essentially as well as by accident is reducible to a 
set of predicates which he shares with other members of his species, 
that which is essential to him as tits individual man is narrowed 
down to a mere substrate of which no more can be said than that it 
exists and is unique in each individual. This leads to the curious 
conclusion which (none the less) Aristotle does not hesitate, at some 
places, to draw, that it is the matter (An) rather than the form of a 
thing which is essential to its being the particular thing that it is. 
Thus he describes Callias and Socrates as “different owing to their 
matter but the same in species.’ But the mere matter of a thing, on 
Aristotle’s own showing, is devoid of intelligible content. And genera- 
ations of critics have dwelt on the violence done to his conception 
of essence in the suggestion that, after all, the essence of even the 
mpwrn dvoiz itself is to be found in a contentless and “‘unacquaint- 
able”’ surd. 


~ BCat. 1b, 8 (my italics). 33 Met. 10344, 5. 
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Now it seems to me that this whole confusion arises from supposing 
that characters or attributes cannot occur unrepeatably. To suppose 
this is to strip the world of all particular content, or concrete par- 
ticularity, and to dichotomize its constituents into contents that 
are necessarily universal, on the one hand, and particulars that are 
necessarily characterless or abstract, on the other. It is no explanation 
of the union in fact of these dissevered ‘“‘moments” to say that the 
former become anchored to a particular time and place by ‘‘in- 
herence”’ in the latter. For no one has been able to show what a mere 
‘this’ can be or what its “‘support’”’ of mere universals can mean. 

I submit that Aristotle pointed to the correct solution of his 
problem (but regrettably missed the significance of it) when he sug- 
gested that what is “present in” substance, namely, its accidents or 
attributes, can be ‘individual and one in number.” For the moment 
it is thus recognized that characters may occur unrepeatably, the 
bare substantival ‘‘this’’ becomes clothed in the content of an 
adjectival or attributive “‘thisness”’ and its individual essence need 
no longer be sought in an empty material substratum.* 

The view that characters are necessarily universals has been held 
by philosophers who have insisted that recognition presupposes 
acquaintance with a bare “‘this.’”’ But I should have thought it self- 


evident that an object which we may know by merely confronting 


must have content, as well as an existence, that is irrecurrably its 
own. 


J. R. JONES 
Aberystwyth, Wales, G. B. 





34It is sometimes claimed that Aristotle redeemed his doctrine of individual 
essence by suggesting that the individual may possess a distinct form as well as 
distinct matter, that is, content, as well as a substrate, that is irrecurrably its 
own. But, as Cook Wilson has seen, it is only in terms of a doctrine of particular 
qualities that this suggestion can be made good. Speaking of Aristotle’s descrip- 
tion of particularity as ‘‘matter which has the form,”’ he points out that ‘‘form"”’ 
here must be ‘‘the particular quality of the thing and not the universal; it is the 
particular definiteness of the thing’’ (S.J. ii, 713). 
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WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY OF TIME. By Wituiam W. 


HAMMERSCHMIDT. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1947. Pp. x, 
108. 


A collation and logical arrangement of Whitehead’s extensive but 
rather scattered reflections on space-time which shall, in the author’s 
phrase, provide “a manageable basis” for their criticism, appears to be 
a modest enough aim. Actually, it sets a formidable task, which Dr. 
Hammerschmidt has accomplished without preconceptions, and so 
well as to make his monograph an indispensable aid for future studies. 
He has also arranged his analysis of the structure of Whitehead’s 
theories in such a way as to concentrate critical attention on the tem- 
poral aspect of space-time, which particularly interests him. 

For his purposes, he divides Whitehead’s writings into three peri- 
ods: an early period ending in 1924, a “transitional period” (Science 
and the Modern World, Religion in the Making, the 1926 paper on 
“Time,” and Symbolism), and a final period. The essay consists of an 
admirable “Preliminary Account of Time and Nature” and four other 
chapters, within each of which Whitehead’s ideas relating to that topic 
in each of his three periods are separately presented and discussed. 
Thus if anyone wants to study only the early Whitehead, this pre- 
sentation enables him to do so; while if he reads each chapter through, 
the clear discussion of the comparative merits of the earlier and later 
work, and of the way in which the later attacks problems left by the 
earlier, will force him to enlarge his interest. It is no small pleasure to 
welcome a discussion which does not go on the lazy assumption that 
“Whitehead’s philosophy of science” is contained in The Principles of 
Natural Knowledge, The Concept of Nature, and The Principle of 
Relativity. 

One defect of the essay is that its author tends to invert the actual 
relation between Whitehead’s later theory of space-time and his phi- 
losophy of organism. In The Concept of Nature Whitehead had writ- 
ten, “It is hardly more than a pardonable exaggeration to say that the 
determination of the meaning of nature reduces itself principally to a 
discussion of the character of time and the character of space.” Dr. 
Hammerschmidt takes this sentence as his motto and forgets that it 
does not express the orientation of the later works. It is more than a 
pardonable exaggeration to describe Process and Reality as “based 
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on” an epochal theory of time (p. 28), or to say that Whitehead’s 
“treatment of space-time is the core of the metaphysical position he 
adopts” (p. 1). Every student of that book who writes on “White- 
head’s theory of «’’ — whatever + may be — must constantly restrain 
his natural belief in the “central importance” of his chosen subject, 
must constantly remember that Whitehead’s subject was “actual en- 
tities.” 

The first of Dr. Hammerschmidt’s four topics is “Temporal Transi- 
tion and Atomic Events.” This is the least satisfactory part of the 
essay. After making an excellent collation of Whitehead’s arguments 
against the view that the fundamental units of nature’s time and space 
are unextended, the author plunges into “the problem of becoming,” 
i.e., the problem of conceiving without infinite regress the becoming of 
temporally extended events. Here (and perhaps here alone) his chron- 
ological mode of presentation is ill adapted to the subject matter. The 
criticisms offered in the section, “The Solution of the Problem of 
Becoming: Science and the Modern World” are rather pointless, be- 
cause that book should not be read as containing a “solution” ; rather, 
it contains Whitehead’s first metaphysical adumbration of the idea of 
becoming which he developed in Process and Reality. Dr. Hammer- 
schmidt’s subsequent discussion of that idea seems to suffer from a 
misunderstanding, to be discussed at the end of this review. But 
Whitehead’s treatment of Zeno’s paradox is ably expounded ; many a 
Whitehead reader, I suspect, will feel when he has read pp. 24-25 
that the master’s conclusion, “There is a becoming of continuity, but 
no continuity of becoming,” makes sense for the first time. 

The short account of the second topic in the monograph — White- 
head’s theory of extensive abstraction — is the best I know of. “Ex- 
tensive abstraction” was Whitehead’s method for constructing the 
ideal but indispensable concepts of space and time, like “point,” 
“straight line,” and “instant,” out of an empirically given relation of 
“extension” among events. The method drew much attention when 
Whitehead first published it and has suffered undeserved neglect for 
the past twenty years. Its most powerful development, that presented 
in Process and Reality, has been ignored, in spite of the fact that it can 
be understood in abstraction from the philosophy of organism. Appar- 
ently by 1929 most persons with a competent interest in these matters 
had gone over to operationism or to a Russellian empiricism of “‘p. 
ticulars” and could not be bothered to look inside a metaphysical 
book. Dr. Hammerschmidt shows what they have missed. He gives a 
beautiful analysis of the structure of Whitehead’s late theory, marking 
out the different levels of generality involved and showing how the 
general analysis of extensive relations is carried through without 
presupposing a definite kind of space-time (as in Whitehead’s earlier 
treatment ). 
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Indeed, the book does so much in so few pages that we can only 
regret its self-imposed limitation of scope. We need more exposition 
of the empiricist philosophy underlying the theory of extensive ab- 
straction, and an evaluation of it. Failure to grasp this philosophy, or 
adherence to a different one, is the chief reason why a theory which 
accomplishes so much is not generally accepted. A popular doctrine 
holds that the formal properties of (e.g.) points are already stated in 
various sets of abstract postulates for geometry, whose empirical in- 
terpretation is sufficiently provided by perception of pointlike things. 
It would probably be easy to dispose of this and other current claims 
that the method of extensive abstraction is unnecessary, but objections 
that it is empirically defective require careful study. Chief of these are 
that Whitehead’s definitions use a dense series of regions, diminishing 
without end (the “actual infinite”!), and that he appears to ascribe 
exact boundaries to these regions. The last of these criticisms is the 
only one that Dr. Hammerschmidt discusses, and that very briefly, 
without coming to any conclusion. 

His main contribution toward assessing Whitehead’s work occurs 
rather in the chapter called “The Order of Durations.” Without going 
into technicalities, we may say that a “duration” is a spatially infinite 
set of mutually contemporary events. Whitehead assumes that the 
passage of nature is not a simple serial affair but involves an infinite 
number of families of durations, which define diverse time-systems 
and spaces. Without this assumption his theory of space-time would 
not meet the requirements of modern physics. The important ques- 
tions concern the evidence for it in terms of Whitehead’s final ac- 
count of our experience of nature. This account divides experience 
into two aspects, causal and presentational. Dr. Hammerschmidt 
shows that the evidence for multiple time-systems arises only in the 
latter aspect, and even there is not compelling. Another part of the 
same problem concerns the definitions of rest and motion. It is shown 
(pp. 66 ff.) that Whitehead’s exclusive assignment of these concepts 
to presentational immediacy won’t do. These conclusions may, and I 
think should, be looked upon as clues for working further with White- 
head’s ideas, rather than abandoning them; for his grand distinction 
between a relatively clear and distinct, but metaphysically superficial, 
perception of the displayed present and an indistinct but basic percep- 
tion of the causal past can hardly be dismissed by anyone who has a 
sense for fact. 

When Dr. Hammerschmidt says (p. 95) that except for derivation 
from a common past Whitehead offers no metaphysical reason why 
what we perceive in presentational immediacy should conform to what 
is going on in the contemporary world, he forgets that in Adventures 
of Ideas (pp. 322 f., 378) Whitehead wrote of a tendency toward 
conformation due to the immanence of God (of Whitehead’s God). 
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(Not that the student of space-time can do anything with that doctrine 
once he has noticed it.) Apart from this oversight, Dr. Hammer- 
schmidt’s examination of the relation between the space-times of the 
two modes of experience is first-rate. Your reviewer does not think 
it is definitive, and probably it was not meant to be. The theory of 
“strains” in Process and Reality (i.e., of those prehensions by which 
contemporary regions are marked out in presentational immediacy ) 
contains some of Whitehead’s poorest exposition, and the whole 
theory needs to be gone over at length. It is probable that this cloudi- 
ness, and Whitehead’s general ambiguity concerning the cosmological 
standing of presentational immediacy, derive in part from the limited 
point of view of his earlier inquiry into “pan-physics,” but also in 
large part and quite simply from his eagerness to get on with the 
work which became Adventures of Ideas. It is obvious that the ever- 
expanding, adventurous character of Whitehead’s thought frequently 
prevented him from finishing off his ideas in a clean and consistent 
way ; that comes easier to a stay-at-home mind. Possibly the messy 
condition in which he left the theory of space-time in Part IV of 
Process is the price which the philosophic world had to pay for getting 
Adventures of Ideas. Adventures was well worth it; but Whitehead 
did leave a big job for the experts to finish. At last Dr. Hammer- 
schmidt has come along and made a substantial start. 

The last chapter of the monograph takes up the ontological question 
of just what time and space-time are. Whitehead’s position on the 
reality of past and future as implied by the temporal nature of the 
present, on the sense in which time is in nature as a system of relations 
among events, and on the distinction between the formal and non- 
formal aspects of time, is stated briefly and well. Further clarification 
would require an extended study of the entire philosophy of organism. 
The questions to concentrate on are probably the relation of the space- 
time continuum to the realm of eternal objects, and of “physical time” 
to a concept which Dr. Hammerschmidt barely notices — “concres- 
cence.” 

There is also a careful, compact analytical summary of Whitehead’s 
doctrine concerning the publicity and/or privacy of space and time; 
and of his frequently misunderstood theory of the uniformity and 
contingency of the structure of space-time, and the relation of this 
structure to measuring operations. These are the matters on which he 
was in sharpest disagreement with prevailing dogmas (which still 
prevail). Unfortunately the theory of congruence, in which the con- 
flict culminated, is almost ignored. And Whitehead’s distinction of 
private from public aspects is perhaps overstated. 

The net effect of studying this essay is greatly to increase the read- 
er’s respect for Whitehead. The concentrated arrangement and analy- 
sis of his work on time both brings into sharp focus the fullness and 
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subtlety of his theorizing and causes us to remember the man’s genius 
for fastening on our direct perceptions of nature. His theory of space- 
time was anything but simple: in this it was like Nature herself. With 
Dr. Hammerschmidt’s work before us, there is no longer much excuse 
for side-stepping the job of developing, correcting, and applying 
Whitehead’s theory. Most of the men who would be competent to do 
this are wedded to other approaches to the subject. But there is no 
such thing as a perfect way of thinking about fundamental concepts. 
Every way has its advantages and disadvantages. The present essay 
should therefore be followed by an equally impartial comparative 
study. It is a fair possibility that if this were thoroughly carried out 
the result would show Whitehead’s method of thought, in spite of the 
defects suggested by Dr. Hamraerschmidt, preferable to those which | 
are current. 

let us hope that in one respect future students will not continue 
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ed Ham verschmidt’s work. Let them not adopt his private system of 
viatons for referring to Whitehead’s books. Other minor defects 
° : eosay are the brevity of the glossary and the imperfection of 


i its definitions, and the frequency of typographical errors. But 
oy as a whole is a beautifully clear analysis of a wide and diffi- 

‘ect. Without any waste motion it conveys the result of what 
must have been a great labor. And the fidelity to the philosopher it 
i interprets is remarkable. There seems to be but one important particu- 
: lar in which a charge of seriously misunderstanding Whitehead’s 
thought could be plausibly sustained. It concerns the ultimate “prob- 
lem of becoming.” 

This problem is definable as that “of constructing a concept of an 
event in nature which will combine temporal extension with atomic 
unity” (p. 25). The author has studied Whitehead’s theory of actual ; 
occasions, but he offers only the superficial interpretation : these atoms 4 
of process are individualizations of “creativity,” but creativity itself 
is not atomic, and an occasion is so only because of its aspect of valua- 
tion and purpose, its “subjective aim.” So he makes the natural criti- 
cism that Whitehead tried to solve a purely physical problem by lug- 
ging in a nonphysical factor. The problem, according to Dr. Hammer- : 
schmidt (pp. 34-37), is simply to show how time can be generated 4 
without an infinite regress —a problem that should have been kept 
on the level of discussion where it first implicitly arose, that of the 
early-period polemic against the classic view that time is composed of 
instants. 

I call this a natural criticism because it is based on a distortion of 
Whitehead’s metaphysical ideas which inevitably arises when we try 
to analyze them without fully giving up attachment to the piecemeal 
method of philosophizing. The result of this is our refusal to go along 
with the philosopher when a problem widens under his hand. Why 
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couldn't the man have said, “Stay where you are!” But isn’t it a bit 
ridiculous to suppose that such a question as, “How is time gen- 
erated?” can be answered without considering the general nature of 
existence as process? Whitehead was the sort of man who couid stop 
cogitating about time long enough to feel the immediacy of process. I 
once suggested to a brilliant, positivistically minded mathematical logi- 
cian, who never stopped cogitating, that the way to approach White- 
head’s theory of time and causality was to pause and reflect for a 
moment on the passage of time. “Ah!” he said, “something mystical.” 
It was no use to answer. 

“Subjective aim,” like “creativity,” “concrescence,” “inheritance of 
present from past,” and “continuity of subjective form,” is a term by 
which Whitehead expressed something that he perceived in the pas- 
sage of immediate experience. If he perceived well, how can it be kept 
out of the problem of becoming? You cannot elucidate Whitehead by 
sticking to the single simple word time and dividing the factors of the 
metaphysical situation into those which generate time, those which 
function as a prerequisite to the generation of time, and those which 
are irrelevant to it. 

On Dr. Hammerschmidt’s interpretation of Whitehead’s scheme, 
the only factor available for the generation of time is “creativity,” 
conceived as in itself “monistic,” “physical,” “purely homogeneous 
and infinitely divisible” (pp. 27, 29, 35). The problem of becoming is 
unsolved because “nothing renders simple creativity per se exclusive 
of an infinite regress” (p. 29). There is no need to dwell on the illegit- 
imacy of thus treating Whitehead’s “creativity” as if it were an agency 
external to actual occasions and possessing intrinsic properties. To 
ask whether creativity “in itself” is “lumpy” or continuous, or what it 
would be apart from actual occasions with their subjective aims, is 
meaningless in Whitehead’s system. “It cannot be characterized, be- 
cause all characters are more special than itself’ (Process and Reality, 
I III $1). 

The assumption of independent factors, which reflects our con- 
tinued attachment to the piecemeal method, is the source of our diffi- 
culty in interpreting Whitehead. Are we afraid of the retort that if 
everything is involved in the problem of becoming then the problem 
can have no definite answer? Favorite non sequitur of contemporary 
philosophers trying to avoid philosophizing! Of course the problem 
can have an answer, to wit, a statement of what the generic factors of 
existence are and how they are mutually involved in becoming. White- ’ 
head’s answer is the theory of actual entities expressed in the Cate- 
gorial Scheme of Process and Reality. Since adequate discussion of 
this was beyond the scope of Dr. Hammerschmidt’s essay, he would 
have done better to pass over the problem of becoming. Fortunately his 
criticism of Whitehead’s solution, like all his criticisms, is literally 
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offered, not dogmatically proclaimed. And he does not appear to be a 
militant devotee of the piecemeal method. The point is that he has 
unwittingly shown the impossibility — unless you fall back on that 
method — of analyzing Whitehead’s thought on such problems as this 
without analyzing the philosophy of organism as a whole. 


Victor Lowe 
Johns Hopkins University 


AMERICAN HUMANISM AND THE NEW AGE. By Louis 
J. A. Mercier. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. 
xi, 227. 

In this volume the author undertakes to expound and defend the 
answer given in the development of American humanism to the ques- 
tion, What is man? — “the most important question any one can ask.” 
The answer thus disclosed is that of theistic humanism, which is said 
to be only a reiteration of some of the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith, and its defense is that stated in principle by St. Thomas. 

By American humanism is here understood “the efforts made in the 
United States to restore the conception that man is unique in nature.” 
Since this is in principle the assertion of “two distinct elements” in 
man, it implies both ‘“‘that he cannot be a product of a purely material 
evolution” and that “man and nature” cannot be “of one substance 
only.” Consequently, American humanism “stands opposed to every 
form of monistic naturalism, including pantheism. It is a dualistic 
doctrine” (pp. v—vi). 

This dualistic view: of man obtained in the philosophical tradition 
until the end of the eighteenth century, from which time the opposite 
view (monism) became progressively dominant. ‘The clearest possi- 
ble expression of the culmination of the whole monistic thought, ideal- 
istic and materialistic, of the 19th century” is to be found in the 
“humanitarian naturalism” of The Religious Humanist Manifesto 
issued in 1933 by John Dewey and his associates. The American 
humanists here under survey were reared in this monistic “current of 
thought,” and their joint efforts to extricate themselves from it are 
especially significant. Babbitt saw that the threatened breakdown of 
Western civilization is an indication of the fact that ‘“‘we must truly 
have gone wrong on first principles” and should radically reconsider 
our bearings. This challenge formulates clearly what “is really the 
issue between the humanists and the humanitarian naturalists”; and 
the writings of such later humanists as Hutchins, Lippman, Foerster, 
and Hough have pointed out the way we must go if we are to set 
ourselves right again. Jointly, they have taught us this important 
lesson: “In trying to divinize man, the naturalists have dehumanized 
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him. If we are to have a new age, it must be a new age of humanism, 
and of a thoroughly sound humanism” (p. 8). 

Babbitt had recognized two fundamentally important characteris- 
tics of man, namely, “a higher will as an experiential fact” and “the 
need of the action of a higher power.” But he failed to spell out their 
full implications. These are indicated especially in the writings of 
Hutchins, Lippman, and Hough: Hutchins rediscovered the need of 
metaphysics, Lippman the need of theism, and Hough “worked out 
the promise of that humanism which, in opposition to modern atheistic 
monism, redistinguished the human from the subhuman, revindicated 
the dignity of man’s nature, and showed how it is capable of divine 
penetration” (p. 111). The trend of the historical movement is thus 
clear: “It leads from a gloating in our supposedly exclusively animal 
nature to the return toward a reasoned conviction that man has a 
nature distinct from that of all other animals ; and from this ‘return to 
man’ it brings us on through philosophy, to a return to God through 
at least an avowed Theistic Humanism” (p. 188). The transition to 
the higher plane of Supernaturalized Humanism (the distinction here 
“is wholly in the raising of man from the natural to the supernatural 
order by means of supernatural ‘sanctifying grace’ ” [p. 139]) in- 
volves appeal to revelation and, consequently, falls exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of theology; but, though it is not warranted by rea- 
son, it is not contrary to reason. Hough clearly indicates this transi- 
tion, but he fails to follow through; he stops with evangelical Chris- 
tianity, whereas the full flower of the transition is to be seen only in 
the Creed of the Roman Catholic Church (see pp. 114 ff., 139 ff., 
and 180 ff.). 

This historical development “has led us to face, in a purely objec- 
tive way, all the alternatives of thought” (p. 130). These are: (a) 
that “there is only being or becoming” (monism, materialistic or ideal- 
istic), and (b) that “there are both being and becoming” (dualism, 
deistic or theistic). “In all dualistic systems we have the assertion of 
a reality distinct from and antecedent to the universe” (p. 134) ; this 
is denied by all monistic systems, for which the universe is a self- 
existing and uncaused order either of static being or of total change. 
American humanism has compelled us to face these alternatives — 
which, in historical fact, “were exhausted long before our time” in the 
thinking of the Greeks and the scholastics, with the consequence that 
“in so far as we dropped Aristotle and St. Thomas, we could only 
return to some of the alternatives of the pre-Socratic or the sub- 
Aristotelian schools” (p. 132) 
them. 

The final answer to the important question as to which we should 
choose lies in the scholastic tradition. Theistic humanism “includes 
all that Aristotle, St. Thomas, and the scholastics in general, teach 


and we must perforce choose among 
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about ultimate reality and about man aside from the supernatural or- 
der: the dualism of percept-concept, particular and universal, senses 
and imagination-intellect, animal body and rational soul, potentiality 
and actuality, changing and abiding, contingent being and necessary 
being, creatures and God” (p. 76). So much at least in support of this 
formulation of humanism must be said in the name of reason, and, the 
implication is, this is quite sufficient: theistic humanism is the alter- 
native of thought which should be chosen, because it is supported by 
philosophia perennis and is consequently warranted by purely rational 
considerations. 

It is no part of the present purpose to inquire concerning the ac- 
curacy of the author’s interpretation of the thought of the humanists 
he has chosen for study, or of his other historical references. The 
concern is, rather, with the ultimate assumptions underlying his inter- 
pretation and discussion. 

Elsewhere! I have expressed in some detail my conviction that St. 
Thomas more or less radically revised the Aristotelian terminology at 
essential points in order to make the argument support the Christian 
faith as he understood it, and that, in consequence, the Thomistic sys- 
tem is properly to be called a theology rather than a philosophy. Such 
purely philosophical issues as those named above are, indeed, dis- 
cussed and not infrequently in a very penetrating manner; but the 
discussion is mainly oriented toward the Creed, which is the last 
court of appeal throughout. The broad conclusions drawn from the 
analyses presuppose the truth of what the Angelic Doctor antecedent- 
ly believed on the basis of revelation about man and God; but the 
question concerning the truth of revelation is avowedly a theological 
and not a philosophical question. 

If I am correct in this view, then the fact that theistic humanism is 
warranted by the Thomistic argument is in itself no proof that theistic 
humanism is warranted by reason; so far as that argument carries 
us, theistic humanism too is a theological rather than a philosophical 
doctrine. This is not to say, of course, that theistic humanism is there- 
by shown to be untrue. It is to say only that its inclusion of “all that 
Aristotle, St. Thomas, and the scholastics in general” teach about 
man and God does not prove it to be true if the proof in question is, 
as it is said to be, a “purely philosophical study of man as a rational 
animal” through the ordinary processes of observation and inference 
based on observation. Such proof, if it is to be found, remains to be 
sought elsewhere. 

In this search, however, we are not initially bound by the alter- 
natives of thought as listed by the author. The list does not, as claimed, 
include “all the alternatives of thought.” There is a type of thought, 


* Philos. Rev., LVII (Sept., 1948), 493-504. 
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for example, to the language of which the words being and becoming 
are entirely alien. There is also the type which, while recognizing the 
words, does not regard them as separable; according to this way of 
thinking, “There is not the mere problem of fluency and permanence. 
There is the double problem: actuality with permanence, requiring 
fluency as its completion; and actuality with fluency, requiring per- 
manence as its completion.”* And neither of these alternatives of 
thought is taken into account by the author. 

It is clear, however, that if either is sound the author’s position is 
theoretically untenable. As viewed by the first, the disjunction, “There 
is only being or becoming, or there are both being and becoming,” is 
at best only recondite nonsense. As viewed by the second, the concep- 
tion of “a reality distinct from and antecedent to the universe” is only 
an unwarranted abstraction. It is therefore unfortunate that the author 
neglected to consider these alternatives. 

Granting that the first is unsound, as I think it is, much can be said 
in support of the second, as is amply evident in Whitehead’s masterly 
analysis. If it is accepted, however, the author’s conception of theistic 
humanism, based as it is on a sharp separation between “being” and 


“becoming,” is a vicious abstraction — an abstraction because it sun- 


ders what in fact belongs together, vicious because it involves con- 
tradiction. “The vicious separation of the flux from the permanence 
leads to the concept of an entirely static God, with eminent reality, 


in relation to an entirely fluent world, with deficient reality” and thus 
into contradiction, since “the interplay between the thing which is 
static and the things which are fluent involves contradiction at every 
step in its explanation.”’* But the “separation of the flux from the per- 
manence” violates an important principle of explanation, namely, 
“that how an actual entity becomes constitutes what that actual entity 
is; so that the two descriptions of an actual entity are not indepen- 
dent.’’* 

The theoretical difficulty here, one may further urge, underlies the 
practical difficulty confronting the author in the application of his 
theistic humanism to the solution of social problems. Even if it be 
granted that theistic humanism provides us with an ethics in the light 
of which “it can be definitely established that there is a natural moral 
law stemming from the God-given nature of man and unchangeable 
like this nature” and “that the necessary civil laws must conform to 
the natural law and respect all natural rights” (p. 211), the all- 
important practical question remains as to what specifically the natural 
moral law is and what natural rights are entailed. Who is to spell out 
the details for action, and by what authority does he speak? Within 
the premises, it appears, only God can disclose these details, and the 

* A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality, p. 527. 

* Tbid., p. 526. *Ibid., p. 34. 
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ultimate appeal must therefore be to revelation. To the further press- 
ing question concerning the revelation to be trusted, the only answer 
would seem to be that some authority must speak in God’s name. 
There are many who claim to speak in this name, however, and the 
messages are various ; consequently, we are for all practical purposes 
left where we were without benefit of the doctrine in question. The 
author's final answer here is, of course, enunciation of the doctrine 
of papal infallibility ; but such an answer is grounded only in a pro- 
posal to believe in a certain interpretation of the Hebraic-Christian 
revelation and is in fact not acceptable to many who call themselves 
Christians, not to mention the millions who do not subscribe to this 
faith. And in any event, appeal to any ultimate authority as the sole 
basis of discussion of first principles cannot be satisfactory to anyone 
who is genuinely committed to the democratic process as integral to 
the business of living; to such a one authoritarianism, whatever the 
authority and in whatever name it may speak, seems not only no less 
sinister in moral and religious matters than in economic and political 
matters but even more so because of the more fundamental character 
of the former. Thus, the author’s contention that his conception of 
theistic humanism provides mankind with a platform of principles on 
which all “men of good will” can effectively co-operate and on which 
“the social order which alone can insure the peace of the world in the 
new age can be securely built” (p. 214) is hardly warranted from the 
standpoint of practical politics. Nor is this surprising in view of the 
underlying theoretical abstraction which tends to make of God a deus 
ex machina and of man, consequently, a moral puppet. 

For my part, I agree that we are at present terribly befuddled about 
“first principles” and sorely need clarification. I also agree that the 
question, What is man? is the question fundamentally at issue here 
and that the answer to it is of profound religious significance. But it 
seems to me the beginning of wisdom in these matters to remember 
that, so far at least as philosophy can carry us, this question is logically 
prior to the question concerning God in the sense that we must start 
with it, and the answer to be given to the second question must be 
developed pari passu with the answer given to it; otherwise, reason 
wholly fails us in religious matters, and “first principles” are war- 
ranted only by fiat. In trying to “divinize” man we certainly should 
not “dehumanize” him; on the other side, however, in trying to “hu- 
manize” him we should be very careful to work with the material at 
hand and not “‘fictionize” him. The proper approach to the question, I 
venture to suggest, should begin by emphasizing not the “distinct 
nature” or “unique essence’ of man, nor yet what of his nature is 
common to other animals, his minimal nature, but rather his “central 
experiences” as Bosanquet named them — ‘“‘what man recognizes as 
value when his life is fullest and his soul at its highest stretch.” Whe- 
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ther this approach should be called humanistic or not, it at least 
promises a fruitful point of departure in our fateful search for first 
principles and escape from a final choice between “dehumanized” 
naturalism on the one side and dogmatic authoritarianism on the 
other. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 
Cornell University 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF IMAGINATION. By JEAN-PAuL Sar- 
TRE. New York, Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. 285. 


This study begins with an “eidetic’” description of the distinctive 
characteristics of imaginative consciousness and of various members of 
“The Image Family.” This provides the basic terms for a not infre- 
quently interesting discussion of a number of pertinent topics, ranging 
from the empirical psychology of images and their role in mental life 
to a devastating criticism of Descartes’s skeptical argument from 
dreams. The concluding section of the book contains two chapters: 
one devoted to the “metaphysical” thesis that imagination is an essen- 
tial, rather than accidental, function of consciousness, and one about 
the work of art. 

While M. Sartre makes extensive use of both French and German 
studies in the psychology of thinking, his phenomenological method 
and terminology he owes ultimately, of course, to Husserl, without 
being by any means a slavish disciple. It might be said that he extends 
Husserl’s classic attack on the theory of representative perception to 
every theory of images as contents representative of some further 
object or original. But his descriptions do not fully share Husserl’s 
penetration and rigor. 

If I form an image of my friend Peter, this does not mean, accord- 
ing to M. Sartre, that I have a small picture of Peter in consciousness 
to represent him, as if consciousness were “a place peopled with small 
likenesses” (p. 5). To suppose this would be to succumb to “the il- 
lusion of immanence.”’ Phenomenological reflection finds nothing as 
static as an hypostatized likeness and no spatialized relation of image 
to consciousness for which “in” can appropriately stand. Conscious- 
ness is active through and through. Moreover, it always intends an 
object somehow. Imagination is just that peculiar way which con- 
sciousness has of grasping absent or nonexistent objects as images on 
the basis of physical or mental materials, which function as ‘‘ana- 
logues.” The analogue is no more an image than are the sensations 
on the ground of which perception fashions awareness of a present 
object. An image is simply the imaginative way of intending an object, 
and this activity has, according to M. Sartre, three further essential 
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features. It must include awareness that its object is not both existent 
and present. It must exhibit the “phenomenon of quasi-observation,” 
which is not genuine observation, because the image contains nothing 
that consciousness has not already put into it. And, finally, it must, as 
the foregoing makes plain, be an essentially spontaneous conscious- 
ness — which, moreover, knows itself to be so by intuition (cf. p. 
214). An image, therefore, is not a content but a spontaneous, complex 
conscious activity which achieves quasi-observational awareness of 
an object posited as absent or nonexistent. 

To deny the “illusion of immanence” may be conceded to be pure 
gain. But the alternative must be consistently interpreted. While it is 
helpful to be told that “to have an image of Peter’ means “to be con- 
scious of Peter as an image,” M. Sartre seems insufficiently alert to 
the confusions latent in the latter expression. To be conscious of my 
real friend Peter as an image is very different from being aware of an 
imaginary Peter. One object is elsewhere; the other, nowhere. To be 
sure, M. Sartre does not have to be instructed about this distinction ; 
nevertheless, the concluding chapters seem to slur over it, for the 
dialectic there turns on the opposition between reality and the un- 
reality of imagined objects. Thus he speaks of the “essential nothing- 
ness of the imagined object” (p. 261) and writes, “What is common 
between (sic) Peter as an image and the Centaur as an image is that 
they are two aspects of Nothingness” (263-264). This seems to imply 
that Peter as image is an imaginary Peter. If we assume the essential 
nothingness of the imagined object as such, then the spontaneity of the 
imagination appears to make but one kind of freedom possible — an 
escape from reality. “For a consciousness to be able to imagine it must 
be able to escape from the world by its very nature. It must be able 
to withdraw from the world by its own efforts. In a word it must 
be free” (p. 267). 

This, however, is not the conclusion which M. Sartre seems most 
concerned to enforce. He is trying to prove that if consciousness were 
not freely spontaneous, but rigorously determined by the existent, we 
should be unable to become aware, as we do, of unrealities such as 
imaginary objects; and, conversely, that “unreal” has no meaning 
except against the background supplied by synthetic consciousness of 
the totality of the real world. Peter as image and centaur as image are 
aspects of Nothingness ; because the world, including Peter, is incom- 
patible with the actual presence of either object in my neighborhood. 
Thus Sartre can conclude that “The unreal is produced outside of the 
world by a consciousness which stays in the world” (p. 271). There 
is, in truth, no escaping from existence. Imagination, always active, is 
always motivated by the real situation of consciousness in the world. 

“The imaginary thus represents at each moment the implicit mean- 
ing of the real. The imaginative act itself consists in positing the im- 
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aginary for itself, that is, in making that meaning explicit —— as when 
Peter as an image arises suddenly before me...” (p. 272). But if this 
1s so — if the imagination makes explicit to consciousness the implicit 
meaning of the world — then three conclusions, which Sartre does not 
draw, seem to follow. The iniage ought to be considered an aspect of 
Reality rather than an aspect of Nothingness. The imagination, far 
from being a faculty for the unreal, becomes the function of conscious- 
ness by which it envisages the larger significance of existence. And 
human freedom has its ground in a spontaneity that uses imagination, 
not to escape from the world, but to live more sensitively in it. 

Do we only imagine that a cause of M. Sartre’s hesitation before 
such conclusions is suggested by an expression found on the last page 
but one of the text: “the nauseating disgust that characterizes the 
consciousness of reality”? 

The translation is pedestrian at best, unidiomatic at worst. Mis- 
prints are plentiful. The index is unhelpful. 


JAMES STREET FULTON 
The Rice Institute 


LES DIALOGUES DE .PLATON. Structure et methode dialec- 
tique. Par Victor Go_pscuMipt. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1947. Pp. xi, 376. 


LE PARADIGME DANS LA DIALECTIOUE PLATONI- 
CIENNE. Par Victor GotpscHMiptT. Paris, Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1947. Pp. 139. 


These two books are offered as a contribution to the interpretation of 
the text of Plato’s dialogues. They are analytic. The author disavows 
any intention of presenting a systematic exposition of Plato’s philoso- 
phy. He seeks, rather, to provide a prerequisite to such an exposition. 
In the larger book, Les Dialogues de Platon, he presents an analysis 
of the structure of the dialogues as an important means for an under- 
standing of their content. In Le Paradigme dans la dialectique platoni- 
cienne, he analyzes for the same purpose the function of examples in 
Plato’s method. 

The structure of the dialogues has been generally recognized as an 
important factor in their interpretation. But the structure has usually 
been regarded from a literary or dramatic or an evolutionary point of 
view. Dr. Goldschmidt’s investigation is animated by the conviction 
that the dialogues have a structure that is adequately to be understood 
only from the perspective of Plato’s method. Their structure is, in his 
opinion, a clear reflection of his dialectic. The author therefore be- 
lieves that an analysis of the structure of the dialogues provides an 
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important means for clarifying Plato’s method. This clarification in 
turn will make possible a clearer understanding of the content of the 
dialogues. 

It might well be supposed that the clarification of Plato’s method 
would be a work of supererogation. For Plato has himself described it 
on more than one occasion. In particular, he has characterized it at 
some length in his seventh letter and in the sixth and seventh books 
of the Republic. But Plato has also observed that texts cannot inter- 
pret themselves. When asked a question they maintain a “solemn 
silence.” When mistreated, they have no one to protect them. The 
remarkable variety of interpretation of his dialectic is evidence of the 
truth of these observations. Plato, however, has also suggested certain 
rules of interpretation that may prevent the mutilation of a helpless 
text. One of these rules is that of relating the text closely to its 
context. Dr. Goldschmidt, unlike many modern interpreters of Plato, 
has apparently taken this suggestion to heart. In the introduction to 
his book, he presents Plato’s own characterizations of his method. 
He. then takes all the dialogues that are properly dialectical as the 
context for interpreting these characterizations. It is in this context 
and not in the theories of Aristotle or of Kant or of Karl Marx that 
he seeks an understanding of Plato’s thought. He finds in the actual 
practice of his dialectic and in the structure of thought that this prac- 
tice entails the best commentary on the texts in which Plato describes 
his method. 

Dr. Goldschmidt divides the dialectical dialogues, on the basis of 
certain similarities of structure, into two groups. In the first group, 
the dialogue is incomplete. The problem that initiates the discussion is 
left unanswered. The various solutions proposed are examined and 
rejected. The Laches or Theatetus may serve as an illustration of this 
group. The dialogues of the second group, on the other hand, are 
complete. The text suggests that Plato was anxious to emphasize this 
fact. The Gorgias or Philebus is an illustration. In the Gorgias, 
Socrates relentlessly insists on carrying the investigation through to a 
solution. In a manner that is curiously different from that of the 
incomplete dialogues, he asserts that the truth has been “fixed and 
riveted by us...in words which are like bonds of iron and adamant 
...”’ (Gorgias, 509a). Dr. Goldschmidt shows in an interesting way 
how this difference in the form of the dialogue is a function of Plato’s 
method. The method has many levels and admits of many processes. 
But its main purpose always is “to form rather than to inform.” To 
think properly, one must first undergo a “purgation.”” Or (to use the 
language of religion that Plato sometimes uses) a “purification.” 
There are many obstructions that inhibit the proper functioning of the 
mind. These are particularly insidious in thinking about values. It is 
the elimination of these obstructions that constitutes the primary 
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purpose of the incomplete dialogues. And Socrates does not fail to 
indicate that their incompleteness means only that further inquiry is 
necessary. This further inquiry is to be found in the dialogues of the 
second group. These seek to develop certain processes of thinking 
that are essential to dialectic in its higher levels. They proceed on the 
“longer route” to which Socrates often refers as necessary to the 
adequate solution of the problem under investigation. 

The analytic and comparative study of the structure of the dia- 
logues of the two groups is of great interest. It is also very instructive. 
It provides an illuminating commentary on the place in Plato’s method 
of example, definition, hypothesis, division, myth. It shows the unity 
of Plato's method and the way in which it is everywhere “informed” 
by the Idea of the Good. Beyond that, the study clarifies in a delight- 
ful way the course of many an obscure argument in the various 
dialogues. Though the author has limited himself strictly to analysis, 
his study points to important general conclusions regarding Plato’s 
philosophy. It suggests, for example, that Plotinus may have been a 
better interpreter of Plato’s thought than Aristotle. Dr. Goldschmidt 
finds much with which he is in accord in Festugiere’s Contemplation 
et vie contemplative selon Platon. And he proposes in a study that is 
soon to appear to examine more closely the manner in which the 
philosophy of Plato is embodied in Neoplatonism. 

The smaller book is a study of a process that plays a very important 
part in Plato’s method. It is his use of examples. The author in his 
introduction quotes the texts in the Sophist and in the Statesman in 
which Plato explains the character and function of examples in his 
dialectic. He then examines the actual use that Plato makes of ex- 
amples in his various dialogues. He finds in this use the best means of 
apprehending the full import of the texts and of avoiding the danger 
of reading into them modern ideas that may have been quite foreign 
to Plato’s thought. In a subsequent chapter, he formulates the funda- 
mental ideas that underlie Plato’s use of paradigms. This in turn 
enables him to differentiate his use of examples from his use of induc- 
tion, myth, and metaphor. 

Both books are well annotated. They both have a bibliography as 
well as an index of the many passages of the dialogues to which refer- 
ence is made in the text. In addition they have the usual topical index 
and an index of the various authors whose views are discussed or 
quoted. 


Joun A. NIcHOLSON 
University of Illinois 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS. By Louis O. Kartrtsorr. 
Ames, Iowa State College Press, 1948. Pp. x, 266. 


The book aims to give the beginning student (who may be an under- 
graduate senior majoring in mathematics or philosophy) an intro- 
duction to the many problems in the philosophy and foundations of 
mathematics, to gather together material scattered through the liter- 
ature and arrange it to show the development of the ideas in the mind 
of its creator, and to present some of the implications of the problems 
and proposed solutions for philosophy in general (p. vi). 

The bulk of the book is taken up with summaries of the views and 
results of major contributors to the field. The following is a partial 
list of topics, taken from the table of contents: Frege’s definition of 
number, Russell and the logistic definition of number, Pasch’s 
empirico-postulational definition of number, Chwistek’s nominalistic 
approach, Hilbert’s formalism, Church’s elementalistic mathematics, 
intuitionism, modal logics, Godel’s theorem, Mannoury’s signific point 
of view, postulational methods. 

The book will give the student an idea of the philosophical signifi- 
cance of the foundational problems in mathematics, and it will make 
him aware of the existence of many points of view, but it is doubtful 
that it will give him a clear idea of any (or of very many) of those 
points of view. 

It would be exceedingly difficult to write any book of this length 
that would make even a few of these viewpoints clear. Unfortunately, 
Kattsoff relies too much on mere abridgment of the originals, when a 
complete reworking of the material would be required to make the 
substance of it intelligible in less than the original compass. Admitted- 
ly such expositions are difficult to give, and this is perhaps why no 
other writer has attempted to span the whole field to the same degree. 
In a few cases the originals are so obscure that such an exposition 
would constitute a considerable feat of scholarship. However, one 
may complain furthermore that the book contains too many loosely 
phrased statements, and that the abridgments are not reliable. 

The reviewer has compared Chapter 12 on Godel’s theorem with 
the sources from which the material is taken, chiefly two publications 
of Godel, which we cite as “Godel 1931” and “Godel 1934.” At the 
beginning, Kattsoff states, “In the classic Aristotelian logic and in the 
logistic logic every formula a is either true, i. e., demonstrable, or 
false, i. e., ~ a is demonstrable.” But a clear understanding of Goédel’s 
theorem certainly depends on differentiating between true and demon- 
strable. Also he makes statements tending to connect the consistency 
problem with the decision problem and the completeness problem, in 
an oversimplified way ; and he seems to imply that Hilbert wanted to 
obtain the consistency proof “within the system itself.” Turning ‘to 
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the outline of Godel’s exact proof,” he starts out to describe the formal 
system P of Godel 1931. But the definition of formula for P (Godel 
1941, p. 177), which should be translated “The class of formulae is 
the smallest class which contains...” he mistranslates, “The smallest 
class of formulae is that class which contains....” He then evidently 
feels that some more formulae are needed, so he interpolates a defini- 
tion of “meaningful formulae” taken from Godel 1944. This is alto- 
gether out of place here, as it refers to a different formal system with a 
differing symbolism. (Gédel exemplified his proof using one formal 
system in 1931, another in 1934.) The meaning of Godel’s “e” which 
can be stated “er(A(x)) is read ‘the least (non-negative) integer such 
that 4(+) if there is one, otherwise 0,’ he renders as “er(A) is 
read ‘the least integer formula A(x) if there is one, otherwise 0.’ ” 
Kattsoff continues by giving the axioms for the formal system P of 
Godel 1941. But Godel’s Axiom IV he omits, and V he numbers as 
“IV” (evidently by error in copying). Godel’s two rules of inference 
for the system P he leaves out. One wonders what purpose is served 
by listing the axioms, when the rules of inference are not given. 
(Godel’s two rules were not displayed, but appeared as two clauses 
of his definition of immediate consequence.) A sentence of Godel’s 
which should be translated, “We correlate with it that class (or 
relation) R’(x, %2...%,) of natural numbers which holds between 
41, X_...%, when and only when...” Kattsoff translates as “We 
correlate with it that class R’(; 42... x,) of natural numbers which 
results from 1x; 2...4%, when....” Kattsoff then gives Godel’s defini- 
tion of recursive function, omits Theorems I-IV about recursive func- 
tions, but uses four pages to reproduce a series of 47 involved defini- 
tions, omits Theorem V about recursive functions, and gives Godel’s 
remaining theorems VI-XI without proofs (and without the definition 
of a term used in stating XI). However Godel’s purpose in giving 
those 47 definitions is to demonstrate that certain classes and relations 
R’(x1,...,4n), already defined by the correlations with natural num- 
bers, can also be defined by the operations of definition given in 
Theorems I-IV, and hence by those theorems are recursive, and 
hence by Theorem V are in a certain sense expressible in the 
system P —a result which is required in the proof of Theorem VI. 
In the absence of Theorems I—V, the series of 47 definitions are point- 
less. The author also omits a remark of Godel’s which is essential to 
prevent misunderstanding of the 47 definitions, namely “Those classes 
and relations among natural numbers which...are...correlated to 
the previously defined metamathematical concepts such as ‘variable,’ 
‘formula,’...*demonstrable formula,’ etc., we denote by the same 
words in italics” (Godel 1941, p. 179). Thus when Godel says “x is a 
demonstrable formula,” he means x is the natural number correlated 
to a demonstrable formula. The purpose of noting these omissions is 
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not to argue that the omitted material should have been included, but 
only to make it plain that what Kattsoff has given as a summary of 
Gédel’s exact proof, is as it stands unintelligible. Any beginning stu- 
dent who thought he understood it would be deluding himself. 

Chapter 12 may stand close examination especially poorly, but it is 
clear that similar things occur elsewhere in the book. Both definitions 
of real number are garbled (especially p. 69, paragraph 4, and p. 70, 
paragraphs 2 and 3). A definition of initial part of a well-ordered 
aggregate is illustrated by an example in which the aggregate is not 
well ordered (p. 86). Brouwer does not object to the method of prov- 
ing a proposition false, which consists in deducing a contradiction 
from assuming it true (despite Kattsoff, p. 99, paragraph 2, and p. 
126, paragraph 2), as indeed can be seen from Heyting’s formula 4.11 
quoted by Kattsoff on p. 164. The expression (x)(x) does not usual- 
ly mean “all x such that (x) is true” (p. 104). Long formal develop- 
ments are reproduced from Church, which had as their purpose cer- 
tain applications, which a beginning student will hardly be able to 
see clearly from what is given (Chapter 10). In such cases the student 
needs either still more detail, or much less. It seems to be suggested 
that the intuitionists assert some propositions to be neither true nor 
false (p. 176, paragraph 4), despite Heyting’s 4.8 quoted on p. 
165. Why is there only one symbol which when substituted for x in 
x +2=65 gives rise to a set of symbols meaningful in the context 
under consideration; and similarly for f‘o!+? dx, (p. 211)? Indeed, 
the statement that x in {”,! x? dx behaves as a constant (granting that 
the whole fo! x? dx does) seems hardly likely to give the beginner 
clear ideas about variables and constants. The method of mathematical 
induction is described strangely (p. 214). 

The author's discussion of the purpose of theorems (p. 236) and 
the final chapter on mathematics and reality are interesting. 


S. C. KLEENE 
University of Wisconsin 


THE RELIGION OF PHILOSOPHERS. By James H. DuNHAM. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. Pp. 314. 


The purpose of this work is “to record in some detail, the method 
pursued in assembling the materials appertaining to the problem” of 
the place of religion in philosophy, “in pointing out their relations to 
other problems in the field of human experience, in showing how such 
materials should be thoroughly ‘screened’ before they are finally ac- 
cepted, and determining whether or not they can supply the principles 
entering into an adequate solution.” 
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The first chapter, on Plato, departs widely and interestingly from 
the conventional Aristotelian interpretation of Plato’s religious con- 
cepts. There follow chapters on Aristotle, Epicurus, Marcus Aurelius, 
Augustine, Leibniz, Spinoza, Hume, Kant, and Comte — the last of 
these “with a suitable rebuttal.” 

One finds in this book an earnest and detailed study of the appear- 
ance in great philosophies of the “concept of universal Substance.” 
“Does it exist as an objective reality, or is its concept the only fact 
we can logically deal with?. ..Can we investigate its attributes ? What 
sort of intellectual activity can grapple with a reality that is not pre- 
sented, point by point, to the senses of the body? Then, how can so 
subtle a power have been developed in a mind which seems wholly 
governed by its reactions to a sensuous environment?” The reader is 
given an unusual opportunity to study certain major philosophers 
from a point of view that rarely receives full discussion elsewhere. 


Rocer W. Ho_mes 
Mount Holyoke College 


DREADFUL FREEDOM. A Critique of Existentialism. By Mar- 
JORIE GRENE. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. vii, 


149. 


In seven short chapters Marjorie Grene purports to offer the reader 
a description of the existentialists and a critique of their philosophy. 
The adequacy of the term “existentialism” is questioned by the author 
and is made doubtful by her performance. That something is held in 
common by Sartre and Kierkegaard and the rest warranting the com- 
mon title —this is not conclusively shown. Unlike several French 
books recently perused by the reviewer, this book makes few claims of 
a philosophical sort for the new philosophy. The author is a woman 
of taste: existentialism is “a courageous and honest attempt at a new 
morality” ; it is “a new expression of an old despair”; it is offensive 
and therefore false rather than being false and therefore offensive. 
The principal theme of existentialism is said to be freedom, and 
freedom (thus defined) is deemed “dreadful.” This much for the title 
and the critique. 

Chapters I and VII respectively disclose the existentialists’ problem 
concerning values and the author’s opinion concerning the worth of 
the answer. Chapters II through VI treat the authors responsible for 
this kind of thought: Kierkegaard, Sartre, Heidegger, Jaspers, and 
Marcel. To summarize these writers is something of an achievement, 
but the author goes further. She essays rather specific criticisms but 
not altogether successfully ; for she does not make explicit the ideali- 
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ties by which her criticisms are implemented. Perhaps another volume 
will permit the criticisms of this volume to appear less inadvertent and 
casual. 

The remarks concerning Kierkegaard are vitiated by several misun- 
derstandings. The disregard of two salient features of the Danish writ- 
er’s style, namely, his use of pseudonyms and of “indirect communica- 
tion,” renders every statement concerning the content of his writings 
of little avail. One may not like this aspect of the Dane’s authorship, 
but after all, an author has certain prerogatives dictated by the nature 
of the subject he chooses to write about. To disregard these is to dis- 
regard what Kierkegaard considered most significant. Also, at the 
price of being disciplined by other philosophers, Kierkegaard makes 
lucid several distinctions, e.g., between essence and existence, thought 
and reality, rationality and belief. To fail to understand these is to miss 
Kierkegaard’s meaning. To know an author’s distinctions is to know a 
great deal ; for with the awareness of these Marjorie Grene could not 
have said that the self and system are mutually exclusive to Kierke- 
gaard. (Neither are logic and belief, the “absurd” and rationality, 
science and religion, abstraction and subjectivity.) One suspects that 
“tortured and twisted” (p. 25) are words better applied to the mis- 
understandings of the author of this book than to the subject of her 
second chapter. And again, to miss the point whereby Kierkegaard 
has defined truth as a quality of men as well as a quality of proposi- 
tions is to miss another essential. Furthermore the Danish author was 
not an apostle of the absurd nor a cherisher of paradox. He discovered 
paradoxes — he did not invent them. To deny Kierkegaard’s conten- 
tion one need only deny the presence of the paradoxical in human life 
— if this can be done. To disclose is, thus, not to advocate. 

Any book if read with great application can be an occasion for 
learning. This volume also demands of the reader a critical and subtle 
doubt, if he is to obtain from it what worth there is. 


Paut L. HoLtmMer 
University of Minnesota 
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THE NEXT DEVELOPMENT IN MAN. By Lancetot Law 
Wuvyrte. New York, Henry Holt & Company, n.d. Pp. xiv, 322. — 
To be reviewed. 


THE VALUES OF LIFE. By E. J. Urwick. Ed. with an Introduc- 
tory Essay on his Social Philosophy by Joun A. Irvinc. Toronto, 
Canada, University of Toronto Press, 1948. Pp. Ixv, 244. — To be 
reviewed. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. By Func 
Yu-Lan. Ed. by Derk Boppe. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1948. Pp. xx, 386. — To be reviewed. 


INTRODUCTION TO REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY. By Joun 
Wivp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1948. Pp. xii, 516. — To be 
reviewed. 


A STUDY OF THE SUMMA PHILOSOPHIAE OF THE 
PSEUDO-GROSSETESTE. By Cuartes Kinc McKeon. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 226.—To be 
reviewed. 


MODERN MAN’S CONFLICTS. The creative challenge of a global 
society. By Dane Rupuyar. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1948. Pp. viii, 228. 


THE RENAISSANCE PHILOSOPHY OF MAN. Petrarca, Val- 
la, Ficino, Pico, Pomponazzi, Vives. Ed. by Ernst Cassirer, PAUL 
OskKAR KRISTELLER, JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR., in collaboration 
with Hans NacHop, CHARLES EpwArD TRINKAUS, JR., JOSEPHINE 
L. BurrouGcus, ELIzABETH L. Forses, WILLIAM Henry Hay II, 
Nancy LENKEITH. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Pp. viii, 405. — To be reviewed. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DECADENTISM. A Study in Existen- 
tialism. By Norserto Borsio. Trans. by Davip Moore. Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell; New York, Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. viii, 
60. — Norberto Bobbio, editor of Revista di filosophia, examines 
existentialism in a book whose only fault is brevity. Existentialism 
is condemned on historical and moral grounds rather than on epis- 
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temological and metaphysical ones: “Existentialism is an emas- 
culated form of romanticism —a romanticism that has lost its own 
power, because, as Jaspers would say, it has lost its simplicity, in 
other words, the illusion that it covers the world. The existentialist 
is the Romantic stripped of his illusions. He is the disillusioned 
Romantic. In other words, he is the decadent” (p. 57). This thesis, 
argued with a different emphasis in each of Bobbio’s nine chapters, 
is made as conclusive as historical and moral arguments can ever 
be made. Perhaps the greatest significance of this work is the cour- 
age with which Bobbio assumes that the burden of proof is upon 
those who insist that a philosophy of crisis, like existentialism, can 
be measured in any terms other than historical and moral ones. 


WHAT CAN WE BELIEVE? By Vercirius Ferm. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. xi, 211. — An enthusiastic, folksy 
attempt to guide the layman in formulating a religion not at vari- 
ance with naturalism; many of the conclusions are more old- 
fashioned and less sternly rational than is initially promised. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF SIR ARTHUR 
EDDINGTON. By A. D. Ritcute. With an Introduction by C. E. 
Raven. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1948. Pp. ix, 38. 
— This is an attempted clarification of Eddington’s views, particu- 
larly those in “The Philosophy of Physical Science.” Ritchie claims 
that: (1) since descriptions must involve certain invariant features, 
the “conditions under which experience is obtained and thought 
operates,” the knowledge provided by physical science cannot con- 
cern itself only with the “observed”; (2) these conditions are “ar- 
bitrary,” but not in a “vicious sense” since the conditions chosen are 
those which are “successful” ; (3) finally, mathematics is subject to 
these criticisms since it has certain essentially empirical characteris- 
tics. A curious point is Ritchie’s defense of “naive realism” on the 
basis of moral unselfishness ! 


THE REPUTATION OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AMONG 
ENGLISH PROTESTANT THINKERS OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Joun K. Ryan. Washington 17, 
D. C., Catholic University of America Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 126. 


ESPERIENZA GIURIDICA E POLITICA NEL PENSIERO 
DI DAVID HUME. Per Lutc1 Bacottnt. Siena, Circolo Giuri- 
dico della Universita, 1947. Pp. 260. 














NOTES 


The 1948 annual meeting of the Charles S. Peirce Society was held Monday, 
December 27, at the University of Virginia. Two papers were delivered: “The 
Paradox of Peirce’s Realism,” by Dr. Manley H. Thompson, Jr., of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, Toronto University, Canada, and “A View of the Future 
of Peirce’s Ideas,” by James K. Feibleman of New Orleans. 


Dr. Ernest Hocking, Emeritus Professor of Philosophy at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has accepted an appointment as Visiting Professor of Religion and Philoso- 
phy at Dartmouth College for the second semester of the current academic year. 


Members of the Executive Committee of the Mountain-Plains Philosophical 
Conference for 1948-49 are Waldemar P. Read, University of Utah, Chairman; 
J. Glenn Gray, Colorado College, Secretary; Bertram Morris, University of 
Colorado; Floyd Sampson, University of Denver; Thomas Storer, University 
of Nebraska. The annual meeting of the Conference this year was at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado on October 15-16. 


Word has been received of the unexpected death, December 19, 1948, of Pro- 
fessor H. G. Townsend, Chairman of the Department of Philosophy, University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


Our attention has been called to the fact that the review in the September, 
1948, issue of Erich Fromm’s Man for Himself contains some remarkable paral- 
lelisms with certain passages of Max Horkheimer’s Eclipse of Reason (Oxford 
University Press, 1947). 

We received the following letter from Dr. Anshen on the subject: 


To the Editors 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
GENTLEMEN : 

I shall be deeply grateful if you will publish in some subsequent issue of your 
REvIEW this communication pertaining to the sin of omission which occurred in 
reference to my review of Erich Fromm’s Man for Himseif appearing in the 
pages of THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW in the issue of September, 1948. 

My absence in Europe precluded my own personal verification of the text of 
this review, and thereby the appropriate references to certain passages in Max 
Horkheimer’s Eclipse of Reason, paraphrased in my text in order to point out 
the pertinent analogy between Horkheimer’s, Fromm’s, and my own intellectual 
approach to those questions involved, were inadvertently but not less tragically 
omitted. My horror that this could have occurred can never be attenuated one 
iota by any explanation. And the role of Adam Smith’s “impartial spectator,” 
synonymous as it may or may not be with moral conscience, can never be a 
palatable one, since moral contact with mankind continues to remain indispensable 
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to existence. Therefore, obligation, which acts as a bond between men, first and 
foremost binds one ineluctably to oneself and compels me to hope that some 
space may be found in your pages for mea maxima culpa. 


Very faithfully yours, 
RutH NAanpbA ANSHEN 


Our apologies are due to the readers of this Review for the occurrence. Those 
of our readers who wish fuller particulars may compare pages 522-523 of the 
review with pages 171-174 of Professor Horkheimer’s book. 


ARTICLES IN CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY XLV 23: Wassily Leontif, Note on 
the Pluralistic Interpretation of History and the Problem of Interdisciplinary 
Cooperation; Herbert W. Schneider, International Congresses and the Inter- 
national Federation of Philosophical Societies. 24: Gardner Williams, Individual, 
Social, and Universal Ethics; Max Rieser, A Methodological Investigation into 
the General Law of Causality. 25: George Boas, The Role of Protophilosophies 
in Intellectual History; Milton C. Nahm, Structure and the Judgment of Art. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH IX 2: 
Alfred Schuetz, Sartre’s Theory of the Alter Ego; Nicola Abbagnano, Outline 
of a Philosophy of Existence; J. N. Findlay, Recommendations regarding the 
Language of Introspection; Robert McRae, Phenomenalism and J. S. Mill’s 
Theory of Causation; J. E. Ledden, The Nature of Philosophical Problems; 
Arthur Pap, Logical Nonsense; Arthur O. Lovejoy, Comment on Mr. Pegis’s 
Rejoinder; Anton C. Pegis, Postscript; Felix Kaufmann, Rudolf Carnap’s 
Analysis of “Truth”; Rudolf Carnap, Reply to Felix Kaufmann; Morton G. 
White, On the Church-Frege Solution of the Paradox of Analysis; Robert F. 
Creegan, A Phenomenological Critique of Psychology; Sholom J. Kahn, Ex- 
perience and Existence in Dewey's Naturalistic Metaphysics; John E. Smith, 
Professor Weiss, E-ristens and Hegel. 


ETHICS LIX 1: T. V’. Smith, Citizenship: Classic and Contemporary ; 
Stuart Gerry Brown, From Provincialism to the Great Community: The Social 
Philosophy of Josiah Royce; A. Robert Caponigri, The Ethical and Sociological 
Bases of Italian Politics: Sturzo and Croce; T. V. Smith, Saints: Secular and 
Sacerdotal — James Monroe and Mahatma Gandhi. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE XV 4: Philipp Frank, The Place of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the Advancement of Modern Science; Wilfrid Sellars, Con- 
cepts as Involving Laws and Inconceivable Without Them; Thomas Storer, The 
Philosophical Relevance of a “Behavioristic Semiotic”; Charles Morris, Com- 
ments on Mr. Storer’s Paper; George A. Lundberg, Rejoinder to “Can We Save 


Science?” ; David L. Miller, Comments on “Studies in the Logic of Explana- 


tion”; Carl G. Hempel and Paul Oppenheim, Reply to David L. Miller’s Com- 
ments; Gustav Bergmann, Descriptions in Nonextensional Contexts. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY XII 4: Wallace W. Douglas, The Problem of 
Wordsworth’s Conservatism; Max Morris, Chartism and the British Working- 
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Class Movement; V. J. McGill and W. T. Parry, The Unity of Opposites: A 
Dialectical Principle. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL XLVII 1: L. P. Jacks, The Cinderella of the 
Values; Hamilton Fyfe, By What Authority?; Reginald Lennard, The Threat 
to Academic Freedom; W. Stark, Pascal’s Meditations on Society; J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas, Pascal and Kierkegaard; Ray Knight, Jesus or Paul?; William 
C. Wake, The Authenticity of the Pauline Epistles; H. D. Lewis, Revelation and 
Reason; John Nance, The Rise of Life and Man; Zygmunt Hladki, An Ap- 
proach to Bergson; Sophia A. Bracher, On Seeking Ultimate Truth; F. H. 
Heinemann and E. L. Allen, Survey of Recent Philosophical and Theological 
Literature. 


THE THOMIST XI 4: C. F. Pauwels, Theological Problems of Conver- 
sion; I. M. Bochenski, On Analogy; Thomas U. Mullaney, The Basis of the 
Suarezian Teaching on Human Freedom. 


FRANCISCAN STUDIES VIII 3: F. Jmle, Franciscan Art of Education; 
Dominic J. Unger, The Incarnation — A Supreme Exaltation for Christ Accord- 
ing to St. John Damascene; Antonio Sisto Rosso, Pedro de la Pifiuela, O. F. M., 
Mexican Missionary and Author; Jgnatius Brady, Remigius-Nemesius ; Gaudens 
E. Mohan, Petrus Thomae on the Stigmata of St. Francis; Philotheur Boehner, 
A Milestone of Research in Scholasticism. 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM VII 2: 
Thomas Wilfred, Composing in the Art of Lumia; Helmut Hungerland, Con- 


sistency as a Criterion in Art Criticism; Richard Miiller-Freienfels, On Visual 
Representation: The Meaning of Pictures and Symbols; Roy Harvey Pearce, 
“Pure” Criticism and the History of Ideas; Norman C. Stageberg, The Aesthetic 
of the Petrarchan Sonnet; P. J. Chaudhury, Psychical Distance in Indian 
Aesthetics; Henry D. Aiken, Criteria for an Adequate Aesthetics; George Boas, 
C. J. Ducasse, Katharine Gilbert, and Stephen C. Pepper, Aiken’s “Criteria for 
an Adequate Aesthetics”; A Symposium. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS IX 4: Arthur O. Lovejoy at 
Seventy-Five: Reason at Work. George Boas, A. O. Lovejoy as Historian of 
Philosophy ; Maurice Mandelbaum, Lovejoy and the Theory of Historiography ; 
William Pepperell Montague, My Friend Lovejoy; Marjorie Nicolson, Lovejoy 
as Teacher; Theodore Spencer, Lovejoy’s Essays in the History of Ideas; Roy 
W. Battenhouse, Doctrine of Man in Calvin and in Renaissance Platonism; 
Walter A. Kaurmann, Nietzsche’s Admiration of Socrates; Ernest Campbell 
Mossner, Hume’s Early Memoranda, 1729-1740: The Complete Text. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION XXVIII 4: Anders Nygren, The Role of 
the Self-Evident in History; Daniel Day Williams, Truth in the Theological 
Perspective ; William A. Christian, God and the World; Joachim Wach, Spirit- 

ual Teachings in Islam: A Study. 


THE REVIEW OF RELIGION XIII 1: James B. Pritchard, Man’s Pre- 
dicament in Eden; Julien L. Tondriau, Comparison and Identifications of Rulers 
with Deities in the Hellenistic Period; Joseph L. Blau, Martin Buber’s Religious 
Philosophy: A Review Article. 
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ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XXX 4: A. Haire Forster, 
The Gospel according to the Epistles and the Gospel for the Present Day; 
Lane W. Barton, Thoughts on Christian Baptism; Richard Kroner, A Medita- 
tion on I Cor. XIII; Thorne Sparkman, Principles of Faith and Order (Church 
Congress Syllabus 52) ; Frederick C. Grant, Preaching the Christian Year: II. 
The Christmas Message. 


SPECULUM XXIII 4: C. J. Bishko, Salvus of Albelda and Frontier Mon- 
asticism in Tenth-Century Navarre; S. M. Kuhn, From Canterbury to Lich- 
field; H. G. Richardson, The Annales Paulini; A. C. Friend, Master Odo of 
Cheriton; D. D. McGarry, Educational’ Theory in the Metalgicon of John of 
Salisbury ; Rodolphe Guilland, The Hippodrome at Byzantium; T. A. Stroud, 
A Chaucer Scribe’s Concern with Page Format. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY XXVI 2: 
Arthur N. Prior, Adam Gib and the Philosophers; G. Buchdahl, Logic and His- 
tory; A. G. Hammer, The Interpretation of Test Results in the Clinical 
Situation. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY LXI 2: A. Berliner 
and S. Berliner, The Distortion of Straight and Curved Lines in Geometrical 
Fields; J. S. Brown, E. B. Knauft, and G. Rosenbaum, The Accuracy of Posi- 
tioning Reactions as a Function of their Direction and Extent; M. G. Preston 
and P. Baratta, An Experimental Study of the Auction-Value of an Uncertain 
Outcome; J. D. Harris, Pitch-Discrimination under Masking; J. J. Hirsh, Bin- 
aural Summation and Interaural Inhibition as a Function of the Level of Mask- 
ing Noise; W. O. Jenkins and L. Postman, Isolation and “Spread of Effect” in 
Serial Learning; E. L. Thorndike, The Psychology of Punctuation; T. G. 
Andrews and 1. P. Robinson, Time-Error and Miiller-Lyer Illusion; L. Postman 
and D. L. Postman, Change in Set as a Determinant of Retroactive Inhibition; 
D. A. Grant, H. W. Hake, and D. E. Schneider, Effects of Pre-testing with the 
Conditioned Stimulus upon Extinction of the Conditioned Eyelid Response. 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY XXXVIII 5: Vir- 
ginia W. Voeks, Postremity, Recency, and Frequency as Bases for Prediction in 
the Maze Situation; E. A. Haggard and Rachel Rabin, On the Problem of 
“Reinforcement” in Conditioning the Autokinetic Phenomenon; Frances Van 
Dusen and H. Schlosberg, Further Study of the Retention of Verbal and Motor 
Skills; L. Postman, J. P. Egan, and Jean Davis, Rate of Recall as a Measure of 
Learning: 1. The Effects of Retroactive Inhibition; Bernice M. Wenzel and 
Christine Flurry, The Sequential Order of Concept Attainment; W. S. Hunter 
and Susan C. Bartlett, Double Alternation Behavior in Young Children; D. 
Rosenthal and C. N. Cofer, The Effect on Group Performance of an Indifferent 
and Neglectful Attitude Shown by One Group Member; P. E. Lichenstein, The 
Relative Sweetness of Sugars; Sucrose and Dextrose; A. Carpenter, The Rate 
of Blinking during Prolonged Visual Search; J. A. Gengerelli, Apparent Move- 
ment in Relation to Homonymous and Heteronymous Stimulation of the Cere- 
bral Hemispheres; O. C. Irwin, Infant Speech: Speech and Sound Development 
of Sibling and Only Infants; H. A. Witkin and S. E. Asch, Studies in Space 
Orientation. III. Perception of the Upright in the Absence of a Visual Field; 
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L. V. Searle and F. V. Taylor, Studies of Tracking Behavior. I. Rate and Time 
Characteristics of Simple Corrective Movements. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW LV 6: Harry Helson, Adaptation-Level as 
a Basis for a Quantitative Theory of Frames of Reference; Leo Postman and 
Jerome S. Bruner, Perception under Stress; Elizabeth Duffy, Leeper’s “Moti- 
vational Theory of Emotion”; Hilse B. Webb, “A Motivational Theory of 
Emotions”; Arthur L. Irion, The Relation of “Set” to Retention; G. Raymond 


Stone, Hilgard on the Dominant Laws of Learning; Percy Black, Chester 
Elijah Kellogg: 1888-1948. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XLV 6: Virginia L. Senders, The Physi- 
ological Basis of Visual Acuity; Alfred F. Glixman, An Analysis of the Use of 
the Interruption-Technique in Experimental Studies of “Repression”; Jane Loe- 
vinger, The Technic of Homogeneous Tests Compared with Some Aspects of 
“Scale Analysis” and Factor Analysis; Kenneth R. Hammond, Subject and 
Object Sampling — A Note; D. M. Neu, Absolute Pitch — A Reply to Bachem; 
G. Raymond Stone, Reply to Postman. 


JEWISH SOCIAL STUDIES X 4: Selig Adler, The Palestine Question in 


the Wilson Era; Koppel S. Pinson, The National Theories of Simon Dubnow ; 
N. M. Gelber, The Sephardic Community in Vienna. 


THE MAHA-BODHI LVI 8: Rajani Kanta Das, Revival of Buddhism in 
India; R. B. Barua, The Aryan Path; P. S. Lakshmi Narasu, Arittha; The 
Venerable Narada Thera in Nepal; A. R. Kulkarni, Why Is Buddha our True 


Guide?; P. P. Siriwardene and S. Paranavitane, Restoration of Famous Polon- 
naruwa Shrine. 9: 4. Dharmapala, Indian Masses and the Dhamma; Dr. Kailas, 
Address at the Birthday Anniversary of Ven. Anagarika Dharmapala; B. Sar- 
kar, Dharmapala through Bengali Eyes; P. Thera, Right Understanding; T. 
Khoman, Buddhism—A Cure for World Ills; Chao Hung-Chu (tr.), The 
Buddha’s Discourse upon Traveling the Round of Existence; L. A. Rajapaksa, 


Anagarika Dharmapala; F. Gunaratna, The Anagarika Dharmapala’s Work for 
Ceylon and Buddhism. 


BULLETIN DES SOMMAIRES ET COMPTES-RENDUS BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIQUES DES PERIODIQUES FRANCAIS ET ETRANGERS, 
165 et 167. 

ARCHIVES DE PHILOSOPHIE XVII Cahier II: G. Bouligand, J. Abelé, 


J. Moretti, J. Carles, Sciences et problémes d’unité; Supplément bibliographique, 
No. 2, Philosophie chrétienne. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE 1948 10 a 12: G. Guy-Grand, Proudhon et 
Michelet ; 4. Cuvillier, L’Idéologie de 1848.; Th. Ruyssen, Technique et religion. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE LIII 4: J.-R. Carré, 
Sur Vinfini. II. Sur linfini de qualité; D. Dubarle, Le Dernier Ecrit philosophique 
de Jean Cavaillés (2¢ partie) ; R. Derathé, Jean-Jacques Rousseau et le Chris- 
tianisme; E. Wolff, Comment classer les valeurs esthétiques?; E. Morot-Sir, 
Le Traité de logique de Charles Serrus. 


LES ETUDES CLASSIQUES XVI 3 (Juillet 1948) : F. Robert, Poseidon 
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et Apollon dans I’/liade. Poseidon et Athéna dans l’Odyssée; J. Fonsny, Balzac 
et sa mére; L. Debeauvais, L’Adjectif verbal en -ndus et le gérondif. 


REVUE INTERNATIONAL DE PHILOSOPHIE II 6: Emile Bréhier, 
Liberté et métaphysique; C. J. Lewis, The Meaning of Liberty; Albert Don- 
deyne, Approches du mystére de la liberté; A. C. Ewing, The Rights of the 
Individual; Marcel Barzin, Valeur de la liberté. 


ZYCIE NAUKI (LIFE OF SCIENCE) V 29-30: Calling for a Free, 
Peaceful, and Constructive Collaboration of Nations; Jan Dembowski, On the 
Instructing of the Young Scientific Workers; Jozef Sieradski, The Institute for 
the Study of Poland and the Contemporary World. Jagellonian University of 
Cracow; Cseslaw Znamierowski, Sociology in the Programme of the Secondary 
Schools; Michal Rekas, Higher Agricultural Education in Poland; Stanislaw 
Sterotwinski, The Problem of the Theory of Bibliography. 


THEOLOGISCH-PRAKTISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT XCVI 1: Leo- 
pold Prohaska, Gedanken tiber lebendiges Priesterwirken; Hermann Stieglecker, 
Die menschlichen Ziige des Alten Testamentes; Karl Fruhstorser, Hervorra- 
gende Gestalten des alttestamentlichen Priestertums; Karl Eder, Der ringende 
Christ, gezeigt an Michelangelo; Robert Svoboda, Zur seelsorglichen Lage der 
Gegenwart. 2: Leopold Prohaska, Gedanken tiber lebendiges Priesterwirken; 
Hermann Stieglecker, Die menschlichen Ziige des Alten Testamentes; Matthias 
Premm, Die Kirche der Leib Christi. 3: Leopold Prohaska, Gedanken tuber 
lebendiges Priesterwirken; Hermann Stieglecker, Die menschlichen Ziige des 
Alten Testamentes; Karl Fruhstorser, Hervorragende Gestalten des alttesta- 
mentlichen Priestertums; Otto Etl, Geschichtliches tiber das Salve Regina; 
Albert Niedermeyer, Seelische Erkrankungen im Reifealter und in der gesch- 
lechtlichen Entwicklung. 4: Leopold Prohaska, Gedanken iiber lebendiges Priest- 
erwirken; Hermann Stieglecker, Die menschlichen Ziige des Alten Testamentes ; 
Robert Svoboda, Das Sakrament der Krankendlung; Pfarrer Rudolf Hausleith- 
ner, Die Schulfrage in naturrechtlicher und sozialethischer Beleuchtung; J. B. 
Umberg, Testament aus Rachsucht auf dem Sterbebett; Josef Trummer, Ehehin- 


dernis des Verbrechens?; Josef Trummer, Kirchliche Trauung nach erfolgter 
sanatio in radice. 


ALGEMEEN NEDERLANDS TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR WIJSBE- 
GEERTE EN PSYCHOLOGIE XLI 1: H. J. Pos, Openingsrede bij het 
Tiende Internationale Congres v. Wijsbegeerte; Mededelingen naar aanleiding 
van het Congres; E. W. Beth, De exact-wetenschappelijke wijsbegeerte op het 
Congres van Amsterdam; K. Kuypers, De sectie filosofie van de geschiedenis 
en van de cultuur op het Congres te Amsterdam; G. A. v. d. Bergh v. Eysinga, 
Bartholomeus de Ligt 1883-1938; B. G. Wiggers, Over de problematiek van de 
wijsbegeerte der wiskunde van thomistisch standpunt; L. van der Horst, Tijd 
onder psychologisch aspect. 


ARCHIV FUR PHILOSOPHIE 1: Geleit; Jiirgen v. Kempski, Kant und 
der Geist der europdischen Philosophie; Heinrich Scholz, Logik, Grammatik, 
Metaphysik; Karl Diirr, Bemerkungen zur aristotelischen Theorie der modalen 
Formen; Erich Brock, Denken und Wirklichkeit; Jonas Cohn, Goethes Gedicht 
“Wiederfinden”; Aloys Miiller, Die Philosophie im katholischen Kulturkreis. 
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—A nnouncing 


Moral Standards 


An Introduction to Ethics 
By Charles H. Patterson, University of Nebraska 


Written for courses in ethics at the introductory level, it is the aim of this 
work to help the student clarify his ideas of right and wrong, and to em- 
phasize the importance of the study of ethics, especially in a democracy. 
Refuting the idea that right and wrong are matters of opinion, the author 
presents methods of testing the validity of ethical systems. For the instruc- 
tor’s convenience, questions and exercises, and supplementary reading ref- 
erences have been supplied for each chapter. 527 pages, $4.00 





—Three Other Books of Interest 





Psychology and Ethics 
A Study of the Sense of Obligation 
By Harry L. Hollingworth, Columbia University 


A psychologist’s explanation of conduct and moral princi- 
ples in terms of motivation, learning, and control, based on 
his scientific inspection of ethical topics. Of use in courses 
in education, social psychology, human relations, and 
ethics. 247 pages, $3.50 


Logic and Scientific Methods 
An Introductory Course 
By Herbert L. Searles, University of Southern California 


The result of many years of experience and experiment in 
the teaching of elementary logic, this text attempts to make 
clear the essential elements of critical logical thinking and 
scientific methods. 326 pages, $3.50 


The Things That Matter Most 


An Approach to the Problems of Human Values 
By Ralph Tyler Flewelling, University of Southern California 


A text suitable for courses in ethics, humanities, or comparative religion, 
providing the basis for inquiry into practical problems of moral values. 
530 pages, $3.75 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


IS East 26th Street. New York 10. N. Y. 











GIAMBATTISTA SAAS , the poverty- 
stricken, misunderstood professor of rhetoric in the Uni- 
versity of Naples in the early eighteenth century, must 
be regarded as the first to have thought of history in 
materialistic terms and to have created a philosophy of 
history. The first English translations of his two major 
works are described below. 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF GIAMBATTISTA VICO, 
now translated and edited by Thomas Goddard Bergin, 
Professor of Italian in Yale University; and by Max 
Harold Fisch, Professor of Philosophy in the University 


of Illinois, approached the study of history as an organic 
whole, for Vico saw cultural cycles in history, each pro- 
ducing its own forms of art, science, ethics, law, and 
political and military institutions. He even dealt with 
the class struggle. In a word, Vico saw that man makes his 
own history and for this reason we must see him as a 
precursor of modern thinkers. Published in 1948. 416 
pages. $5.00 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GIAMBATTISTA 
VICO, also translated and edited by Professors Bergin and 
Fisch, was reviewed in the Saturday Review of Literature: 
“The first English translation of the autobiography and 
a critical evaluation of Vico as a professor who . . . pro- 
duced the first real social history of mankind as well as a 
first-class autobiography.” 1944. 250 pages, $2.50 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS Ithaca, N.Y. 











A New Book for Philosophy Courses . . . 


READINGS IN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS 
By HERBERT FEIGL and WILFRID SELLARS 





pee volume of readings is designed to fill the need for readily ac- 
cessible, worthwhile material for use in intermediate and advanced 
courses and seminars concerned with philosophical analysis. 


Composed of 41 selections written by important thinkers of the pres- 
ent and recent past, the text offers examples which are typical of the 
main currents of Western empiric and analytic philosophy. They illus- 
trate modern techniques for clarifying traditional problems of philoso- 
phy. 

Clarity, pertinence, incisiveness of presentation, intelligibility inde- 
pendent of too high a degree of technical knowledge, and integration 
into the total pattern of the contents were the criteria for the editors’ 
choice of readings. Some of the selections are translations which are 
otherwise unobtainable in English. Large Royal Octavo, 626 pages 





APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 











LIVING ISSUES 


IN PHILOSOPHY 
e An Introductory Textbook 


HAROLD HOPPER TITUS 
Professor of Philosophy, Denison University 


This popular text treats philosophy as a living science 
of great significance for every college student. The 
author believes that an understanding of philosophy 
can play a significant role in adding to human hap- 
piness by helping the student to see the basic 
issues of his age. This conviction is reflected in 
the lively, realistic approach, the swiftly-moving 
style, and the clear, nontechnical language. 
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Classical philosophers speak for themselves in 


BASIC PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 


By Daniel 7. Bronstein, Y. H. Krikorian, and Philip P. Wiener, College 
of the City of New York 


Introduces the student to philosophy through selections from a 
wide representation of great philosophical writers, grouped ac- 
cording to the fundamental problems treated. Opposing views are 
well balanced, and other than an original essay by the authors 
orienting the student to each problem, there is no interpolated 
comment. The student is led to make his own appraisal of the 
merits of discussions, and, finally, arrive at his own definition of 
*‘What Philosophy Is.” 

With excellent exposition, dispassionate weighing of arguments, 
the introductory essays serve as an approach to and guide through 
the intricacies of reasoning which follow. They act, too, as a 
stimulus to the student’s discernment of the broad vision and con- 
secutive thought which characterize philosophy. 


Published 1947 752 pages 5%" x 8” 


“Alive, practical, and sound throughout.””—C. 7. Ducasse, Univer- 
sity of California 


CRITICAL THINKING 
By Max Black, Cornell University 


This clear and interesting text devotes much space to the actual 
process of argument, leading the student to analyze and weigh 
modes of argument used by himself and others. It avoids the over- 
simplification of sample arguments, analyzing many actual ones 
in full, with diagrams developed by the author in teaching. At the 
same time, it reduces technical theory to a minimum and expands 
the study of concrete illustrations from newspapers, books and 
advertisements. The section on semantics gives the results of 
modern discussions on language and its relation to thought. 


““Head and shoulders above most books of its kind.’—A. M. 
Maclver 


Published 1946 402 pages Cad" 


In the Prentice-Hall Philosophy Series 
ARTHUR MURPHY, Editor 


Send for your copies today! 
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New BOOKS OF MEANING 
Spring Titles 


THE ETHICS OF AMBIGUITY 


By Simone de Beauvoir 


























THE MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF LOGIC 


PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES 1818-1819 (Hitherto 
Unpublished) 
By Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


DECADENCE 
By C. E. M. Joad 


HUMANISM AS A PHILOSOPHY 
By Corliss Lamont 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXISTENCE 
By Gabriel Marcel 


INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE MYSTICISM 
By Jacques De Marquette 


WHAT IS LITERATURE? 
By Jean-Paul Sartre 


A SHORT HISTORY OF EXISTENTIALISM, 
By Jean Wahl 


POETIC ART 
By Paul Claudel 


OSCAR WILDE 
By Andre Gide 

THE PERENNIAL SCOPE OF PHILOSOPHY 
By Karl Jaspers 


INTRODUCTION TO ZEN BUDDHISM 
By D. T. Suzuki. Preface by C. G. Jung 


A NEW THEORY OF HUMAN EVOLUTION 
By Sir Arthur Keith 


GUIDING HUMAN MISFITS (New and Revised Edition) 
By Alexandra Adler 2.75 


DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY (5th Edition) 
Edited by Dagobert D. Runes 


At Your Bookstore, or Order Direct: 





PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Dept. 193 New York 16, N. Y. 


{Expedite Shipment by Enclosing Remittance} 

















